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LUTHER’S OPINION OF THE PSALMS. 


‘sWhere do we find a sweeter voice of joy than 
in the Psalms of thanksgiving and praise? There 
you look all the saints in the heart, as in a beau- 
tiful garden, as into heaven itself; whose deli- 


cate sweet and lovely flowers ure springing up 


there, of all manner of beautiful, joyous thought 
towards God and his goodness! And again, 
where do you find deeper, more mournful and, 
weeping words of sorrow, than the plaintive 
Psalms contain? There again you look all the 
saints in the heart; but as unto death, yea, as 
into hell, where it is all dark and. gloomy, from 
all manner of melancholy apprehensions of God’s 
displeasure! I hold that there never has ap- 
peared on earth, and never can appear, a more 
precious book of examples and legends of saints, 
than the Psalteris. For here we find not merely 
what one or two holy men have done, but what 
the head himself of all the saints has done, and 
what all the saints do still. How they feel 
towarde God, towards friends and enemies ; how 
they behave and sustain themselves in al] dan- 

rs and sufferings. Besides, all manner of 
ivine and statutory instructions and commands 
are contained ttrerein. Hence, too, it comes, that 
the Psalter forms, as it were, @ little book of all 
saints, in which every man, in whatever situation 
he may be placed, shall find psalms and senti- 
ments, which shall apply to his own case, and 
be the same to him as if they were for his own 
sake, so expressed, that he could not improve 
them himself, nor even wish them, better than 
they are.” 


“I feel a great aversion to Mrs. B——.,”’ said 
a female member of the church to her pastor. 
«*How shall I get rid of it?’? * Pray for her,”’ 
said the pastor, ‘ and consider how much greater 
aversion God feels towards you for your pride.” 


Diogenes being asked, the biting of which beast 
was the most dangerous, answered,—*<[f you 
mean wild beasts, ’tis the slanderer’s; if tame ones, 
‘tis the flatterer’s.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 


ATONEMENT. 
{Extract from a Sermon published in the Presbyterian 
' Preacher : by C. C. Cuyler, D. D.] 

This brief view of Old Testament instruction 
concerning the atonement which Messiah was to 
make, will, it is thought, serve to give us a clear 
insight into its nature, and be found in harmony 
with the instruction which we next mean to draw 
from the New Testament. The view might have 
been much enlarged, if it had been thought neces- 
sary. Haviogd ected your attention to the views 
which the Soles of prophecy gives of the death of 
Christ, and ascertained its harmony with the 
typical sacrifices by which it was prefigured; I 
will next, 

Direct it to the views which are given in the 
New Testament of the same subject. From it we 
learn that Christ has actually been ‘found in 
fashion as man,” and after dwelling in a taberna- 
cle of clay for about thirty-three years, that he 
died under very remarkable circumstances. What 
does the New Testament say about his death? 
‘“¢ He was made of a woman, made under the law, 
to redeem them that were under the law.”” His 
death actually took place under form of law. 
Hence the Jews said, ** We have a law, and by 


unjustly, they procured his death. The apostle, 
however, in the passage quoted, does not refer to 
this, but to the relation in which he stood before 
God as a Mediator. His death was a legal act 
under the divine government, and its: object was 
redemption. Hence it is written, ** We have re- 
demption through his blood.”” (Eph.i:7.) ‘* Ye 
were not redeemed with corruptible things, as 
silver and gold, but with the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a Jamb without blemish and without 
spot.” (1 Pet.i.18,19.) The blood of Christ, 
then, was shed to satisfy the demands of the divine 
law. This is the only principle upon which we 
can account for his sufferings either in the garden 
of Gethsemane, or on the cross. In the garden 
his sufferings were purely mental, yet so severe 
as to cause the ** bloody sweat.’” What occa- 
sioned them? ‘The cup’? he was drinking— 
what was that cup? Was it any thing but the 
wrath of God? Did it or did it not fulfil the de- 
claration of Isaiah, ** The chastisement of our 
peace was upon him.”” And what was the burden 
of his complaint on the cross? All seems to have 
been swallowed up in this one soul-absorbing con- 
sideration, ‘* My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me!" This was the iron which entered 
into his sou!. Whatever the atonement was, here 
it was made, and here we may profitably study it, 
and learn its true nature. Several things appear 
in this transaction with the clearness and force of 
a demonstration; viz: That Jesus died—that he 
died under the law of God—that his sufferings 
were inconceivable, and principally’mental—that 
God treated him as a sinner, putting upon him the 
chastisement which was due to others—that he 
could not justly thus have suffered, unless he had 
taken upon himself the responsibilities of others 
—and occupied their place under the Jaw—and 
that his death was accepted as a complete legal 
satisfaction. Which is abundantly preved by the 
justification of every believer, and the declared 
fact that God is just in,go justifying them. His 
death, then, was a proper sacrifice of atonement 
under the law of God. It was vicarious. 

- The next passage to which I would refer, as 
illustrating the nature of the atonement, is 2 Cor. 
v:21. ‘+ He hath made him to be sin for us, who 
knew no sin; that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in him.”” The view here taken of 


ing, and the language very characteristic. Let 
as look at some of its characteristics. Jesus 
Christ ** knew no sin.” ** He was holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners. He had no moral 
defilement—no legal obliquity. ‘This was his real 
character—‘* He was made sin.”” How could this 
be? Did he ever become a sinner? Certainly 
not. He was always immaculate. What then 
does the expression mean? ‘That he was treated 
as a sinner; that is, he was legally charged with 
guilt,and then punished. But why? Because hé 
had assumed the legal responsibilities of others, 
having become their surety. But how could this 
be? He was a free, tndependent agent, having 
power to lay down his life and take it again. 
Why was he thus ** made sin,”’ or a sin-offering, 
(for this appears to be the proper meaning of the 
word)? ‘For us;” that is, on our account—in 
our stead; for, says Peter, ** He bore our sins in 
his own body on the tree."” Why is not this the 
true meaning, as it certainly is the obvious and 
consistent one? for it fully agrees with the latter 
clause of the verse, ** that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him.” By this I under- 
stand, that we have in this sin-offering a divine, 
and a divinely provided righteousness, on account 
of which we are freely justified in virtue of our 
union to Christ by faith; for ‘* there is now no 
condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus.” 
Here, again, we have Christ a sacrifice, vicari- 
ously making atonement, and the interpretation 
verified by making believers ‘ the righteousness 
of God inhim.”? Such a construction is plain and 
simple. It requires no great learning—no con- 
fused, perplexing, metaphysical argumentation to 
arrive attheconclusion. The unlettered man, and 
even the child can grasp it. 

Take another example—* Christ hath redeemed 
us from the curse of the law, being made a curse 
for us.’”?> Thelaw curses all who have violated its 
precepts. Nothing but a satisfaction in kind meets 
itsdemands. ‘The curse must be borne, otherwise 
the demands of the Jaw remain in full force against 
the transgressor. Left to ourselves, that curse 
must have remained upon us forever. Hence the 
necessity of a Mediator. For, if bearing it for 
any finite period would have answered the pur- 
pose, would God have given his only begotten 
Son to have suffered ashe did? From this dread- 
ful and hopeless condition, Christ was given to 
redeem men. This seemed to have been the only 
way left. But how should he effect this all-im- 
portant object? The passage now under conside- 
ration tells how he Aas done it. ‘* Being made a 
curse for ue.””> What does this fairly imply? What 
is its meaning? The expression is a very strong 
one, and would never have been employed by the 
Holy Ghost without an important reason. Does 
it not mean that he bore the penalty of the Jaw 
which men have violated?—that God the Father 
treated him as though he werga sinner? And 
why? ‘ For us’”—in our stead—that he might re- 
deem us from the curse of the law. This he under- 
took, and must fulfil. There was no letting off. 
The cup must be drank to the very dregs. And 
from the infinite dignity of his person, although 
his sufferings were temporary, this became availa- 
ble for the redemption of al] to whom God should 
see fit to apply it. Could language more fully 
express substitution? We were under the curse— 
Christ became a curse for us—and thus we are re- 
deemed from the curse of the law. Will the words 
bear any other consistent, or even tolerable con- 
struction? | 


I might extend my remarks to many other pas- 
sages of Scripture, couched in similar language, 
and evidently bearing the same meaning; but it 
appears to me to be so unnecessary, that I shall 
content myself with simply quoting a few, and 
leaving them for the attentive and prayerful con- 
sideration of my readers, without a note or com- 
ment. I shall confine myself principally to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, because it treats profess- 
edly of Christ’s priesthood and sacrifice, and shows 
their connection with the Levitical ritual. ‘He 
offered up himself.’’ (Heb. vii:27.) “ By his own 
blood, he entered in once into the holy place, hav- 
ing obtained eternal redemption for us.” (Heb. 
ix:12.) ‘How much more shall the blood of 
Christ, who thraugh the Eternal Spirit offered 


himself without spot unto God, purge your con- 


our law he ought to die.”” By this law, however | 


the subject is certainly very remarkable and strik- |" 


| sciences from dead works to serve the living God.” 


(Heb. ix:14.) ‘+ But now once in the end of the 
world, hath he a renee to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself.”” (Heb. ix:26.) « So Christ 
was once offered to bear the sins of many.” (Heb. 
ix:28.) ‘* By one offering he hath perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified.” (Heb. x:14.) 
** Who his ownself bore our sins in his own body 
on the tree.” (1 Pet. ii:24.) ‘* For Christ also 
hath once 3uffered for sins, the just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us to God.” (1 Pet. iii:18.) 

The sam of the whole matter is this—that the 
Scriptures do most fully and assaredly teach as, 
that the death of the Lord Jesus Christ is a proper 
sacrifice of atonement—that it completely satisfies all 
the penal demands of the divine law and justice, so 
that God is just as well as merciful in the pardon and 
justification of believing sinners—and that it ts, 
strictly speaking, vicarious—that is, that he substi- 
tuted himself for, or in the stead of those for whom he 
died.—Or, as the apostle Peter expresses it, speak- 
ing in‘the person of believers, ‘* Who his ownself 
bore our sins in his own body on the tree:’”>—Or, 
as Isaiah _ ‘s All we like sheep have gone 
astray, we have turned every one to his own way}; 
and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us 
all.” This I consider as being the scriptural 
view of the atonement, giving a clear exhibition 
of its true nature, and consequently limiting its 
—— to its legitimate objects. Nor do I 
believe that it will be found as objectionable in 
the end, as those loose, metaphysical views, which 
have some times been taken of it, for the purpose 
of rendering it more palatable to carnal minds. 
The preacher’s object has been to ascertain the 
mind of God on the subject, and if he has succeed- 
ed in this, he would anchor his own soul’s hope 
there, and urge all who hear him, to ‘* go and do 
likewise.”’ = 

I am not unaware that this view of the atonement 
has met with a variety of objections, and some of 
a plausible and captivating nature. My object, 
however, has not been to arrive at a system to 
which none could or would object. Of that any 
man may well despair. But to ascertain what God 
has revealed on the subject. And 1 am not aware 
that we are under any obligations to give up the 
clear dictates of the Spirit, because some can 
be found to raise objections against them. Else 
we should be obliged to give up every doctrine of 
revelation; for they have all been assailed. It is 
not intended at present to go into a detailed con- 
sideration of objections; not because we have any 
fear of meeting them satisfactorily, but because 
time will not permit. I will only remark, that we 
do not restrict the gospel offer, and believe that 
we have a divine warrant for its universal exten- 
sion, with every sanction and encouragement by 
which it can possibly be enforced by motives 
drawn from the Scriptures, in the command of 
Christ, ‘‘Preach the gospel to every creature.” 
And if those who differ from us have a broader 
warrant enforced by better motives, we shall be 
pleased to become acquainted with it. The grand 
motive, among all that may be stated, is, the di- 
vine assurance that whosoever believeth on Christ 
shall be saved. This is a revealed fact, and facts 
are the most powerful of all persuasives. 


From the American Annals of Education, | 
THE CHEROKEE ALPHABET. 


Facts relating to the Inventian of the Cherokee 
Alphabet. 


(Communicated in a letter from one of the Cherokee na- 
tion, to the Corresponding Secretary of the American 


Lyceum.) 
Wasnineron Ciry, Feb. 3, 1831. 

Sir :—I proceed to give you such information 
relating to Guess and his invention of the Chero- 
kee Alphabet, as my memory will allow. There 
are in this city some papers.which contain more 
on this subject than I can at present bring to re- 
collection, but I have not been enabled to obtain 
them yet, though I probably shall a few days 
hence, when I will add what of interest is not 
here mentioned. 3 

Guess is what is generally termed a half breed, 
his father being a white man, and his mother a 
Cherokee. Heis now about 72 years of age. In 
his natural appearance there is nothing very re- 
markable,—about the middle size, fair complex- 
ion, and upon the whole, a fine looking man, pos- 


was an excellent worker of silver, (I speak of him 
now as he was when in our nation,) though he 
acquired the art entirely within himself. He was 
more particularly famed for the beauty and neat- 
ness with which he manufactured silver spurs. 
He had a fine talent and taste for painting; but 
for want of proper culture and materials, they 
were not allowed to expand. He was a man of 
steady and temperate habits,—peaceable with all 
around him, yet possessed somewhat of a morose 
disposition, as I have learned from those who 
knew him better. 

His extraordinary invention for writing the 
Cherokee lauguage, was made in 1821. He was 
at the time not only perfectly unacquainted with 
letters, but entirely so with any other language 
thanhis own. The firstimpression or idea of the 

racticability of such a project, was received by 
ooking at an old piece of printed paper, and re- 
flecting upon the very singular manner (to him) 
by which the white people could place their 
thoughts upon paper, and communicate them, 
precisely as they existed, to others at a distance. 
A thought struck him that there must surely be 
some mode by which the Jndians could do the 
same, and he set about the work of discovery. 
He began first by marking upon a soft rock, 
(probably slate,) and afterwards obtained paper. 
He thus invented a single and distinct character 
for each word, but soon found the number so great, 
that it was impossible to retain them in memory. 
His friends ridiculed the strange idea he had im- 
bibed of writing his language in some peculiar 
way unknown to educated men, skilled in the 
learning and literature of ages, and in striving to 
emulate a Cadmus ; but he was not to be dissua- 
ded, and continued inflexible and persevering in 
the visionary scheme, as all thought it, that his 
imagination had moulded. After several months’ 
labour, he succeeded in reducing his first plan, 
so that in lieu of a separate character to denote 
every word in the language, he gave to each a 
syllabic sound, and ascertained that there were 
but eighty-six variations of sounds in the whole 
language ; and when each of these was represent- 
ed by some particular character or letter, the lan- 
guage was at once reduced to a system, and the 
extraordinary mode of writing it, now used, crown- 
ed his labours with the most happy success. Con- 
siderable improvement has been made in regard 
to the formation of the characters, in order that 
they might be written with more facility ; and 
type cast for the printing of a paper, &c. One of 
the characters was found to be superfluous, and 
discarded ; reducing the number to eighty-five. 

The Council of the Nation were about making 
him an appropriation of money on account of the 
invaluable service rendered by the invention, but 
were prevented by a declaration on his part, that 
he would not accept of any. A silver medal how- 
ever was voted; and procured by the Cherokee 


delegation in this city, in 1824; the inscription I 


do not recollect. It has been much regretted that 
Guess did not remain with the nation east of the 
Mississippi, and witness the advantages and bles- 
sings enjoyed by his discovery. He left the na- 
tion, I believe, in 1824, and emigrated to the 
West, and was one of the delegates who negoci- 
ated the treaty of 1828 with the government in 
this city, on hehalf of the Arkansas Cherokees. 

The knowledge of this mode of writing is easily 
acquired. An apt scholar, one who understands 


the language, can learn to read in a day; and in- 
deed, I have known circumstances where it has 


sessed of an ingenious and vigorous mind, and- 


been learned in a single evening. It is only ne- 
cessary to learn the different sounds of the char- 
acters to be enabled to read at once. In the Eng- 
lish language, we must not only first learn the 
letters, but to spell, before reading ; but in Chero- 
kee, all that is required is to learn the letters, for 
they have syllabic soands, and by connecting dif- 
ferent ones together, a word is formed ; in which 
there is no art. All who understand the language 
can do so, and both read and write, so soon as 
they can learn to trace with their fingers, the form 
of the characters. I suppose that more than one 
half of the Cherokees can read their own Jan- 
guage, and are thereby enabled to acquire much 
valuable information, with which they otherwise 
would never have been blessed. Many portions 
of the Scripture have been translated, and also 
hymns, which have been printed by their own 
press. I send you a smal! sample of our wri- 
ting, and hope I shall be able, in a short time, to 
furnish you with a printed copy of the alphabet, 
and some further remarks on the subject.* 
Respectfully, your friend, | 
W. S. COODEY. 


“A full account of the alphabet will be found in the 
second volume of the Aunals of Education. 


SUICIDE IN FRANCK. 


[From a Correspondent of the New York Observer ] 


; Paris, June 29, 1835. 

IT witnessed a scene this morning, which has 
left a very deep and melancholy impression on 
my mind. I had heard a day or two ago, that 
Baron Gros, President of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, one of the most distinguished painters in 
France was dead. As I was going from my 
hotel with a friend to visit the hospital of the in- 
valids, we met his funeral procession, near the 
Louvre. The hearse, covered with the richest 
velvet, and deeply embossed with silver, was 
arg by a long procession of the artists of 

aris, and drawn by the pupils of the deceased, 
who had earnestly solicited the privilege of doing 
this public honour to the memory of their illustrious 
master. The car was followed by a long Jine of 
mourning coaches, occupied by distinguished 
members of the National Institute, dressed in 
their respective uniforms, or literary and scientific 
costumes. 

Till then I had heard nothing of the manner or 
circumstances of the great artist’s death, whom 
so many delighted to honour; but supposed he had 
been carried off, rather suddenly, by some acute 
disease. After the procession had passed, and 
while I was beginning to meditate upon the final 


departure from this world, of one so eminent in 


his profession and so deeply lamented, my friend 
turned to me and said, ‘* Perhaps you are not 
aware that Baron Gros perished by his own hand. 
About a month ago, I attended a meeting of the 
National Institute at which he presided. He 
was a tall fine Jooking man, not far from sixty 
years of age. Since then, I understand he has 
appeared somewhat depressed at times, but not so 
much so, as to excite any particular anxiety for 
him in the minds of his-friends. Near the close 
of last week, (I do not recollect the day,) he left 


{ his house without telling any one where he was 


going, or when he expected to return. As he 
was gone all night, his friends became anxious 
about him. They found in his bureau a paper, 
which greatly increased their alarm, by the inti- 
mations which it contained of his design. Dili- 
gent inquiries and search were made, and at length 
his body was found in a small lake, with his 
clothes on, near Verdun, a few miles from Paris. 


| The leading journals, added my friend, say that 


he died in a fit; but others do not hesitate to 
record his death a3 a case of undoubted suicide, 
and in this I have no doubt they are correct.” 

I was exceedingly shocked, as you may well 
suppose, by this account; and further inquiries 
which I made of other persons satisfied me, that 
the impression of my friend was but too well 
founded—that Baron Gros, waited not for the 
summons, but rushed, unbidden into the presence 
of his Judge. 

Here, then, is a palpable exhibition of infidelity 
and popery in Paris, which may stand in the 
place of a great many arguments. A man of dis- 
tinguished talents, and at the head of his profes- 
sion, becomes tired of life. He looks forward, 
not by the light of revelation, (for I presume no 
one will pretend that he believed the Bible,) he 
looks forward to the gulph of dim uncertainty, 
or blank annihilation. Perhaps he hesitates. It 
is more than probable, that the voice God 
speaking to his heart, startles him. But he takes 
the fatal leap. His body is found, and instead of 
being privately buried, he is drawn in state 
throagh the principal streets of the city, to a 
Catholic Church. There thousands assemble 
and the religious ceremonies are performed, just 
as if he had died in his bed, and in the faith of 
Rome. From the church he is borne to Pere la 
Chaise, and there funeral orations are pronounced 
over his grave, by three distinguished members 
of the Institute. 

All this actually took place, as the journals of 
the next day informed us, and a splendid monu- 
ment will no doubt be erected to his memory. 
Such is the state of public feeling and opinion in 
Paris.. I presume not to lift the veil which 
conceals the eternal destiny of the self-murderer 
from our view. But what must be the state of 
religion in a country, where such public honours 
are decreed to men who lay violent hands upon 
their own lives? What must that church be 
which thus profanes and prostitutes its most sa- 
cred rites and ceremonies ! 


A STRANGE OCCURRENCE. 


The Rev. Dr. Bangs of this city, and the 
Rev. Mr. Seys, Missionary from Africa, visi- 
ted the city of Washington, a few weeks ago, 
and took with them the Kroman, named Hughes, 
who*: accompanied the Rev. Mr. Seys from 
Africa, and who has appeared at several pub- 
lic meetings in this country, and made short 
addresses in broken English. While a collec- 
tion: wage taken up, nearly at the close of a 
missionary meeting, held in the evening in a 
church at Washington, Hughes leaped from a 
window near the pulpit, and ran with great speed. 
He however was soon overtaken, and restored to 
his friends. His health had suffered since his 
arrival in this country, and he was much reduced 
from repeated attacks of chills and fever. His 
mind had probably become enfeebled, and fear 
had taken possession of him. 

Dr. Bangs has given the following statement 
respecting this strange occurrence in the Advo-, 
cate and Journal. 

‘‘It was ascertained afterwards that on our 
way from Philadelphia to Baltimore, Hughes 
rode in the car in company with several other 
black people. Finding him a stranger, some 
mischievous persons told him that he would not 
be treated in Baltimore and Washington, with 
that kindness and attention which he had inform- 
ed them had been shown to him in New York 
and Philadelphia, because the former places be- 
longed to slave-holding states; and therefore, in 
all probability, they would either enslave him, or 
hang him for a runaway negro. This sunk so 
deep into his mind that it could not be: erased— 
he firmly believed it all. He first revealed to 
brother Seys his fears on our return from visiting 
President Jackson. On our return we all rode, 
Hughes among the rest in one omnibus, the first 
time he had ever rode in a carriage with white 
men, ‘* Now,” said he to brother Seys, ‘* was It 
ever known before that black man ride wid white 
man, and visit chief too? All dis is to prepare 
me to die. Da will hang me.” All that could 
be said to him could not dissuade him out of this 
notion. He however, accompanied us to the 


Church. While brother Seys was speaking, he 
seized my hand, and said, ‘*say me good bye I 
die before 5 o’clock to-inorrow morning.” Al) this 
was strange to me, 1 tried to persuade him to the 
contrary. When he commenced speaking to the 
congregation, we soon perceived that he was be- 
wildered in his intellect, and we were obliged to 
stop him. 1 

After he was seated, and I was attending to the 
collection, the weather being warm and the win- 
dows raised, happening to look around, I saw 
Hughes just ready to leap from the window into 
the yard. He was gone in an instant. He was, 
however, seized in a few minutes by some of our 
friends, and was found uninjured. But the im- 
pression could not be erased from his mind that 
we intended to hang him, and that all our kind- 
ness was only intended to decoy him, that we 
might accomplish our designs with the greater 
facility ; and it furthermore appeared evident that 
to prevent our doing it, that he intended to com- 
mit suicide. To prevent this he was narrowly 
watched, day and night—for he would neither 
sleep nor eat that night—nor could we persuade 
him to eat any thing until our return to New 
York, when to avoid the hospital, into which we 
threatened to put him, among foolish people, as 
he was informed he was, he consented to eat, and 
was soon restored. 

This poor fellow must have suffered indes- 
cribable pangs of mind through the fear excited 
by this wicked conduct of some of his own 
colour, who thus imposed upon his ignorant cre- 
dulity. He, however, has been restored to his 
right mind, and has returned with the mission 
family to his native country, where we most de- 
voutly pray, he may yet be rendered a blessing 
to many of his deluded brethren.” —Christ. Intell, 


6 They shall mount up with wings as eagles.”’ 
IsaraH, 40. 31. 


Exulting and bright on his broad glossy wing, 
The eagle is piercing the mists of the morn, 

And from his dark plumage is hast’ning to fling 
The dew drops that sparkle as upward he’s borne. 


Beneath him the waves of the ocean are foaming, 
And dash on the cliffs that rise stern o’er the 


deep ; 
And through the gray heav’ns the sirocco is moan- 


ing, 
As the sigh of that bosom that knows not to weep ! 


But he heeds not the storms, though they wildly 
contend, 

While beyond sleeps a region all splendour and 
peace ; 

The dark glided vapours serve only to lend 

A fresh halo to glories that never decrease. 


He revels in sunbeams! and from the proud 
height 
Looks down on the valley all shrouded in gloom— 
How faded its beauties appear to the sight! 
Like tinsel that gleams ’mid the dust of the tomb. 


thus that ’mid tumult, and darkness, and wo, 

On the pinions of faith the believer can rise— 

Forget this cold world in eternity’s glow. 

And — pursue his bright path through the 
skies. 


Oh! calm is the sunshine that rests on his soul, 

The day-star of hope—the sweet dawning of 
peace ; 

In sorrow and suffering his heart to.console, 

With the pledge of a glory that never shall cease. 


From the American Presbyterian. 


ETERNAL DEATH. 


At the threshhold of this subject, we might 
stop, and inquire, who can tell what eternal death 
ist? Who that has not felt its indescribable ago- 
nies can explain it? Would it not require an an- 
gel from the world of despair to give us any thing 
like an adequate idea of Hell? And as it hath 
not entered into the heart of man to conceive what 
God hath prepared for those that love him, so 
neither has it to conceive what he has treasured 
up for those that love Him not, and obey not the 
Gospel of his Son. Yet the spirit of inspiration 
has selected the most powerful and deadly ele- 
ments when combined, and the most terrific ob- 
jects in nature, to give us some idea of this death. 
It is represented in the Bible by a lake that burns 
with fire and brimstone with unquenchable fire. 
It is called the vengeance of eternal fire, and the 
worm that never dies, but lives and preys upon 
the immortal and deathless soul forever. Bat 
these things are finite in their natures and limited 
in their powers, and so cannot give us a full or 
adequate idea of this death: Yet, from them and 
others, we learn that this death will contain seve- 
ral fearful ingredients. 

Ist. It will consist in banishment from the pre- 
sence of God and the glory of his power; from 
the presence of angels and all the redeemed ; 
from Heaven itself with all its dazzling glories, 
its never-dying songs and inexpressible joys. 
Then will Jesus Christ, who is constituted the 
judge both of the quick and dead, say to those on 
his left hand in that day, the day of the general 
judgment, depart ye cursed into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels.”” Then 
will he turn and say to those on his right hand, 
‘‘come ye blessed of my Father, enter the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world.’? Here will be a final separation between 
the righteons and the wicked. Sinners will no 
more be permitted to mingle in the assembly of 
the saints, however orderly, moral and respectable 
they may be; for nothing that is unholy shall en- 
ter into that assembly that will praise God in his 
holy temple forever. Here, if they are of differ- 


meet no more. Here, the strongest and most en- 
dearing ties that can bind mortals to each other, 
will be severed, if they be not united to Christ the 
Saviour of all, by a living faith. Parents and 
children will part! brothers and sisters will part! 
husbands and wives will part! to meet no more! 
If a short and temporary separation here in this 
world, when we haliees that our friends are to be 
happy while absent from us, causes us pain, and 
often makes our tears to flow; how will it rend 
our hearts with anguish when we part with them, 
knowing that they will be forever miserable! 
Reader, will not the day of judgment be a dread- 
ful-and solemn day? There certainly will be 
mourning at the judgment seat of Christ; and af- 
ter this, there will be wailing in Hell forever. 
2d. Another fearful ingredient in eternal death 
will be remorse of conscience. While the soul 
shall be all life and feeling, and is suffering the 
wrath of.God due to sin, the conscience will ever 
be condemning the soul for having rejected the 
Saviour. Yes, throughout eternal ages will the 
sinner in hell have a conscious recollection that 
he did wilfully destroy himself; that he did with 
intent and firm purpose of heart sin against God ; 
reject his counsels, and would none of his re- 
proofs. A recollection of every time you have 
done this, or turned a deaf ear to the prayers and 
entreaties of ministers and friends, that you would 
become reconciled to God, or that you hardened 
your heart against the influence and strivings of 
the spirit, O! ss Sate reader, if you are so un- 
happy as to make your way through so many 
means and mercies, down to ruin, wil! only serve 
as so many weights to sink your soul deeper in 
the pit of despair. It will, certainly, be the most 
fearful ingredient in the cup of trembling of the 
lost sinner, to remember that the “aviour had died 
that sinners might not die, but have eternal life 
through his name, but that he has shut his eyes 
against the light of divine revelation, and rejected 
the Saviour when he could have received him, but 
would not. The lost will ever be conscious, that 


all they feel and all they expect to suffer, ia in 


ent characters, the nearest relations must part, to: 


consequence of their own free cholce. They will 
have an eternity to regret their madness and foll 
in choosing cursing instead of blessing, and ross’ 
rather than life. 

3d Another ingredient in this death will be the 
fearfulness of despair. It is said that devils be- 
lieve and tremble. They tremble no doubt, in 
view of the awful truth, that there is a God in 
Heaven, who reigns and sits in judgment there, 
to punish them with eternal death. If devils in 
Hell tremble in view of their doom, ought not 
trembling to take hold of every sinner in a gospel 
land, least he should go to dwell with them. 
Could the soule, now in ruin, look forward toa 
period in eternity, when they should be released 
from their prison, it might be some alleviation of 
their sufferings; but the hope that comes to sin- 
ners in a gospel land, never arises in that world. 
No Saviour has ever died there to atone for sin- 
ners. No glad tidings of salvation published 
there. No holy spirit strives with sinners there. 
There, sinners are not interrupted in their course 
by the entreaties of ministers and the striving ot 
the Spirit, for the thick and impenetrable curtain 
of despair is hung out over all that place, and 
never will a gleam of hope enter that dark world ; 
and while the infinite cycles of eternity shall roll 
their ceaseless rounds, it will only be to prepare 
them for, and sink them deeper and deeper in 
endless wo. 
4th. Not only will this death consist in banish- 
ment from God, in remorse of conscience and des- 
pair, but also in the infliction of punitive justice 
from the hand of God. ‘The Hell which God has 
prepared for impenitent sinners is deep and wide, 
the pile thereof is much wood, and the breath of 
the Lord doth like a stream of brimstone kindle 
it. This is, I believe, the strongest figure that 
can be drawn from natnre. And the spirit of -in- 
spiration has used it, my impenitent reader, to 
give you and me some faint representation of the 
punishment that awaits sinners in a coming world. 
But we should not flatter ourselves that the figure 
is too bold; it is nothing to the reality. God only 
reveals to us in this state, so much of his glory 
and wrath as finite mindscan bear. ‘The full im- 
port of eternal death our language is too barren 
to give, our minds too finite to comprehend, and 
our hearts too weak in this present state to bear. 
Sinners will have to be called from the dead, pre- 
pared and fitted for destruction, before they can 
bear the vengance of eternal fire and all that is in- 
cluded in eternal death. 


REPENTANCE. 
The work of repentance is a work which mus} 
be done ere we die; for unless we repent, we 


~| shall all likewise perish. Now, the easier this 


work is, in our conception, we will think it the 
less necessary to enter upon it immediately. We 
will look upon it as a work that may be done at 
any time, and let us therefore put it off a little 
longer, and a little longer. We will perhaps look 
forward to that retirement from the world and its 
temptations which we fancy old age to bring 
along with it, and falling in with the too common 
idea, that the evening of life is the appropriate 
season of preparation for another world, we will 
think that the author is bearing too closely, and 
too urgently upon us, when, in the language of 
the Bible, he speaks of ‘/o-day,’ while it is called 
to-day, and will let us off with no other repent- 
ance than ‘now,’—seeing that now only is the ac- 
cepted time, and now only the day of salvation, 
which he has a warrant to proclaim tous. This 
dilatory way of it is very much favoured by the 
mistaken and very defective view of repentance 
which we have attempted to expose. e have 
some how or other got into the delusion that re- 
pentance is sorrow, and little else; and were we 
called to fix upon the scene where this sorrow is 
likely to be felt in the degree that is deepest and 
most overwhelming, we would point to the cham- 
ber of the dying man. It is awful to think that, 
generally speaking, this repentance of mere sor- 
row is the only repentance of a death-bed. Yes! 
we will meet with sensibility deep enough and 
painful enough there—with regret in all its bitter- — 
ness—with terror mustering up its images of des- 
pair, and dwelling upon them in all the gloom of 
an affrighted imagination; and this is mistaken, 
not merely for the drapery of repentance, but for 
the very substance of it. We look forward and we 
count upon this—that the sins of a life are to be 
expunged by the sighing and the sorrowing of the 
last days of it. We should give up this wretch- 
edly superficial notion of repentance, and cease, 
from this moment, to be led astray by it. The 
mind may sorrow over its corruptions at the very 
time that it is under the power of them. To 
grieve because we are under the captivity of sin 
is one thing—to be released from that captivity is 
another. A mau may weep most bitterly over the 
perversities of his moral constitution; but to 
change ‘that constitution is a different affair.— 
Now, this is the mighty work of repentande. He 
who has undergone it is no longer the servant of 
sin. He dies unto sin, he lives unto God. A 
sense of the authority of God is ever present with 
him, to wield the ascendancy of a great master- 
principle over all his movements—to call forth 
every purpose, and to carry it forward, through all 
the opposition of sin and of Satan, into accomplish- 
ment. This is the grand revolution in the state of 
the mind which repentance brings along with it. 
To grieve because this work is not done, is a very 
different thing from the doing of it. A death-bed 
is the very best scene for acting the first; but itis 
the very worst for acting the second. ‘The repent- 
ance of Judas has often been acted there. We 
ought to think of the work in all its magnitude, 
and not to put it off to that awful period when the 
soul is crowded with other things, and has to 
maintain its weary struggle with the pains, and 
the distresses, and the shiverings, and the breath- 
less agonies of the death-bed.—Chalmer’s Essay 
tu Baxter’s Call. 


PLEASURE OF DISSIPATION. 

‘¢] wish,” said one of the sons of pleasure, as 
he rose late in the morning, after a season of revel- 
ry, **I wish I could exchange my feelings for those 
1 formerly enjoyed.” : 

** As for my part,’ said one of his companions, 
ss] never felt so much like committing suicide.” 

These remarks were made at . house, 
during a season of gambling and dissipation in 
Charleston, and were overheard by a person of 
strict veracity, who lodged in an adjoining aparte 
ment.—Z. Herald. 


A FACT. 

At the recent commencement of the University 
of Vermont, an address was delivered by Profess- 
or Haddock, on **the connection between intel- 
lectual and religious culture,” in which he had 
occasion to allude to the University of Virginia, 
and Girard College. When Professor ;H. sat 
down Dr. Cogswell arose and asked leave to state 
a fact. **He had recently visited the Virginia 
University, and was surprised to find a chaplain 
in attendance. He subsequently visited Mr, 
Madison, who informed him that he and Mr. Jef- 
ferson had originally conceived the idea of shut- 
ting out religion entirely, in order to avoid the 
difficulties of sectarianism. But experience had 
satisfied him of its utter impracticability. They 
could neither keep professors nor students, and 
in spite of all they could do, their College was 
running downs Five years ago they established 
the present chaplaincy; since which time the en- 
tire face of things has changed. They now have 
competent professors, plenty of students, and the 
affairs of the institution are in a most flourishing 
condition.” 

There ig nothing new in this statement except 
the acknowledged change in the view of Ex-Presi- 


dent Madison on this important subject. —Gambier 
Observer. 
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| For the Presbyterian. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Mr, Editor—I find tn the Philadelphian of Sept. 
3d, the-following articles, the latter of which ap- 

pears to be a commentary Spon the former. ~ 
the Evangelist speaking of the 
Board of Education says, 
we look in vain for the statement of the oped 
‘arer as called for by tre vote of the General As- 
sembly.’ 


+ It appea 


rs that the Rev. Mr. Chester was as- 
‘goctated Assistant General Agent with the Corres- 
‘ponding Secreta and: General Agent. Besides 
: these were two other pernranent agents, and seven 
‘temporary @gents. permanent services of 
ugents have tecently been secured. Of the 
third class of agents ‘who for the most part gra- 
‘taitously undertake services for the Board,’ little 
or nothing is said, nor can we conjecture the proba- 
‘ble extent of compensation for services in this 
class. We would respectfully inquire whether 
the services of the General Agent and his Assist- 
ant involve public controversies with the Catho- 
‘Tics, and supplying a particular church. The 
‘auditing committee represent that to secure the 
‘gum of $19,774 18 to beneficiaries, the sum of 
$8,563 16 has been expended for Agents and 
‘clerks, nearly one-third, exclusive of incidental 


expenses.” 


The Philadelphian, and the Evangelist, are so 
nearly allied to each other in spirit and influence, 
that their union in the above attack upon the Board 
of Education and its Agents, is both characteristic, 
and appropriate. Such is the coarseness and 
scurrility, the cruelty and even profaneness of their 
assaults, especially of late, upon the best men, and 
the most sacred institutions of our charch and 
‘country, that it has become disreputable to be 
commended in their columns. Like Mrs. Royall’s 
++ Black Book” the community are now accustomed 
to consider their scandal as letters of credit to re- 
spectable men. It is not long since the Evange- 
list denounced that venerable body, the American 
Board, for receiving the contributions of Southern 
Christians in aid of Foreign Missions, because, 
as was asserted, * it was the price of blood.” A 
paper so reckless and so devoted to modern Aboli- 
tionism in its most desperate forms, can hardly be 
trusted by the friends of order, in or out of the 
Presbyterian Church, to do justice to any men, or 
any institutions not directly in league with itself. 
And aa to the Philadelphian, its profane prostitu- 
tion of scripture language, its coarse and cruel at- 
tacks upon some of the most venerable men in the 
Presbyterian Church, have, though without de- 
sign, greatly contributed to instruct and to warn 
the Christian public, both as to the character of the 
paper, and the party to which it is pledged. 
et, notwithstanding the character of the above 
named papers, lest silence should be construed 
into an adinission of the truth of their statements, 
we have thought it proper, briefly, to expose them. 
I. The call of the General Assembly-has been 
Sully met in that edition of the annual report which 
has been published since the Assembly rose. The 


edition issued at Pittsburgh was in press when 


the call was made, and the Treasurer was in 
Philadelphia. Of course it was impossible to 
comply with the resolution in that edition, The 
gtatement of the Evangelist is, therefore, false. 
II. The statement of the Philadelphian accom- 
panying that of the Evangelist, as to the agencies 
and expenses of the Board of Education is replete 
with misrepresentations. For example it is said 
the Auditing Committee represent, that to secure 
the sum of $19,774 18 to Beneficiaries, the sum of 
$8,563 16 has been expended for sigents and Clerks, 
nearly one third, exclusive of incidental expenses.” 

Now in the jirst place, the veritable writer has 
omitted the sum of $8.988, received by Auxilia- 
ries, of which $7,603 98 have been paid to candi- 
dates, and the remainder retained by the Auxi- 
liaries. The entire sum was raised by means of 
our agents, and enters into our account. Why 
then has the Philadelphian suppressed this sum? 

Secondly. It must have been known tothe writer 
that the salary of the Corr. Sec. and General 
Agent is secured by a special subscription among 
his friends, and the friends of the Board in Phila- 
delphia. ‘This is stated at the bottom of the page 
containing the report. Why did the Philadel- 
phian suppress this fact? 

Thirdly. The Board during last year issued a 
large edition of “the Annual,” which is gratui- 
tously furnished to its candidates, and necessarily 
costs a considerable sum. Why has the Phila- 
delphian suppressed this faci? 11 stared the writer 
in the face as he examined the Treasurer’s Report. 

-JII. As to agencies he thus writes. ** Besides 
these (the General and Assistant Agent,) there 
were two olher permanent, and seven temporary 
agents.” But the report tells us ‘ though seven 
persons are named in the above statement, their 
whole time of service amounted only to fwo years 
and four months; or in other words, exceeded but 
a little the entire annual labours of two agents.” 
Why did the Philadelphian suppress this fact? 

Again—As to the six newly appointed agente, 
one of these had ceased to be our agent—another 
received a salary last year at the rate of $250 per 
annum—another is engaged for only three months 
per annum, and is rateably paid. One of the re- 
maining agents has for his field the empire con- 
tained in Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. Yet the unblushing writer io the 
Philadelphian reflects upon the extravagance ot 
the Board, and the multitude of its agents. 

Again—As to voluntary agents, they are de- 
signed-to dispense with, as far as possible, salaried 
agents. The Board have recently received the 
report of siz hundred dollars, secured for us by 
a noble hearted brother, who charged us six 
dollars for the agency of some weeks in which this 
money was raised—viz: for horse hire and blank 
books. This is the **usual’’ course, viz: to do the 
service graluitously. Sometimes, a very small sum 
is required for the services rendered. Now, how 
strange must it appear to candid minds, that this 
writer should first censure the Board for employ- 
ing so many permanent agents—and yet carp at 
the very system of voluntary agency, which is 
designed to diminish the extent, and cheapen the 
cost of the other. 

1V.. The writer says * We would respectfully 

inquire whether the services of the General Agent, 
and hie Assistant, involve public Controversies with 
the Catholics, and supplying a particulur church.” 
We believe among all the imperfections and sins 
of the Rev. Wm. Chester, and the general agent, 
inactivity, and neglect of their official duties, have 
never been named. The history of the Board of 
Education, during their connexion with it, will 
re 2 ne that these persons wish said as to their 
fidelity. 

As the controversy with the Catholics,” the 
general agent first had his attention called tothe 

_ subject by a very handsome, yet arrogant casti- 
gation, which the Rev. John Hughes gave to the 
Editor of the Philadelphian, during the raging of 
cholera in Philadelphia, to which the Editor sub- 
mitted in a way to excite the surprise, of friends 
and foes. 

It is true the general agent has ventured, to use 
much of the Hittle time, which a very active, and 
exhausting agency left at his disposal—in meet- 
ing the “* Goliah of the Philistines” when our learn- 
ed, and leisure-bought Editors discreetly declined 
it; and for this, his apology to the Church and 
nation is, that he loved them both too well, to 
withhold from their service in so great a crisis, 
even those moments of Jeisure which others are 
accustomed to bestow upon the replenishment of 
a weary nature, or pacs amidst the endearments 
of domestic life. 

ipsam requiem animi ef corporis conceditur tem- 

pe tantum sibi tlle ad hxc studia recolenda 


ig also true that the general agent, and all the 
 ggents have instructions from the Board, to supply 


all the vacant they can, and do all the good 


* Whe will blame him if he shall appropriate to these 
duties, tbe ine which is granted for the relaxation of 
ind and body f 


they can, without neglecting their peculiar work, 
pes. Bons that to save the souls of men, is the great 
end of their organization. It is true again, that 
the general agent was honoured by the invita- 
tion of the respective authorities of the Mur- 
ray street, and the Brick Churches, in the 
city of New. York, (under the pastoral care 
of Drs. McAuley and Spring) to supply their 
pulpits, during their absence—and that he did at- 
tempt the’ service for both churches, in part; that 
Is, 80 far as comported with his duties to the great 
cause of Education. It is true still farther, that 
the genera? agent has been accustomed, in general, 
to pay to the treasury of the Board, the small 
soms, thas gotten by extra service. 

We have been thus particular, ‘Mr. Editor, 
becanose it is due, not to the author of the attack, 
but to the Board of Education, and those who 
might be misled by his disengenuous and garbled 
statements, in explaining the points to which re- 
ference has been made in the associate papers, 
the Evangelist and Philadelphian. We hope, 
however, that every petty scribbler who is dis- 
posed to arraign the Board or its agents before 
the public will not expect to be thus noticed. 
The names of such men as Alexander Henry, 
Solomon Allen, Robert Ralston, Matthew L. 
Bevan, Matthew Newkirk, James Schott, J. 
B. Mitchell, A. W. Mitchell, M. D., George 
Ralston, Thomas Bradford, Jun., and Rev. J. W. 
Scott; not to mention a galaxy of the min- 


q 


jisfers of Christ, who either statedly meet our 


Board, or else as members, have the authority 
of full supervision; we say the names of such 
mer, if not the character of our agents, are a 
sufficient guarantee to the Church, that other 
feelings and motives, than a love for truth, point 
such weapons as we have parried. 

To all such authors, of all such articles, we 
may without presumption say with the Prophet 
of the Lord, ** We are doing a great work; we 
cannot come down,”’ At the same time a respon- 
sible and reputable name will, on all proper oc- 
casions, command the attention of 

A Frienp or anp Orper. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE CITY AND COUNTRY COMPARED. 


[We give our country correspondent an op- 
portunity of instituting his comparisons, however 
unfavourable his conclusions to city life, but we 
could remind him that all country residences are 
not as distinguished for rural béauty, as the one 
in which he lives, nor are all neighbourhoods 
equally virtuous. We could put in a plea also in 
behalf of a metropolitan residence which would 
go far to restore the balance, if not to tilt the beam 
in the opposite direction. ] 


The saying is true, that God made the country 
and man made the city. Ifso it may be asked, 
what comparison can be instituted between the 
city and the country? In reply, we observd, that 
there are many things made by God in the city, 
and there are many works done by man in the 
country, and there is room for comparison of the 
works of God, ia the two places, and of the works 
of man. The city and the country must be first 
defined. But who does not know what a city is, 
and what the country is, distinguished from it? 
Perhaps fewer than are aware can aecurately des- 
cribe them, in a few words. We shall attempt it. 

A city then is not merely a thronged abode of 
people, occupying squares or other shapes of 
ground adjacent, but it is a little State, Cvvitaa 
in the original language, means this. It is a 
separate organization of citizens, united together 
for purposes of mutual comfort, improvement, 
commerce, and defence, having limited jurisdic- 
tion, within the bounds of a larger state, to which, 
in common with all other parts of the land it is 
subject. The country is the space of territory, 
which is without the limits of the city, and which 
is parcelled out among the agricultural class of 
the community, and which yields to the towns and 
cities of the land their means of subsistence and 
comfort. 

Now for thecomparison. A description of both 
might more properly come in this place, first. 
Describe a city!—this requires a volume—and 
volumes more must be written to describe the 
country. We are writing essays, not volumes, 
and must take a bird’s eye view of hoth.—This, 
at present, must be done in statistics, reserving 
the graphic survey for the future. First; then— 
A city is, we will take for granted, thickly peo- 
pled—crowded with life and thronged with men, 
women and children; with all ages, conditions, 
sects, parties, trades, arts and sciences, pleasures, 
pains, pursuits, joys, cares, noises, strifes, mobs, 
elegancies, fopperies, gaieties, theatres, circuses, 
pomps, parades, balls, parties, trinkets, gewgaws, 
fashions, houses, papers, engines, omnibusses, 
rail roads, churches, session rooms, state houses, 
banks, taverns, oyster cellars, streets. lanes, alleys, 
&c. &e. &c. &c., much of the useful, and more of 
the useless, and most of the injurious. 

Next—It has great conveniences in point of 
location—easy access to the sacred retreat, on the 
Sabbath and on other days. 

Next—It has great opportunities of improve- 
ment in knowledge, manners, religion, and poli- 


cs. 

Lastly—It has abundance of wealth, and im- 

mediate intercourse with foreign nations, by ship- 

ing. 

7 Let us see now how it fares with the country. 
Here too there is abundance of people, of all ages, 
not of all conditions, sects, trades, arts or sciences 
—sufticient pleasures and pursuits, and joys, and 
cares, but no mobs, few noises, except the creak 
of wheels, the call of the plough boy, or the smack 
of the wagoner’s whip, no theatres, nor balls, hor 
fopperies, but some elegancies—plenty of horses, 
and sufficient churches, with few taverns, no oys- 
ter cellars,—generally the useful without the 
ornamental or the injurious. 

Next—The distances between home and church 
and neighbour’s houses rather greater than conve- 
nient, but no impediment to the regular attendance 
of all but invalids, or very young or old people. 

Next—The opportunities of knowledge, and 
improvement in religion less, but more appreciated 
than in the city, excepting the cultivation of the 
higher branches of knowledge, perhaps. 

Lastly—There is easy intercourse with the 
cities by rai] roads, canals, and turnpikes, and 
thus all that is valuable there may be drawn off 
for home use, in the country. | 

Now, who is for the city—in preference to the 
country? In the city, you are scorched by the 
burning walls and pavements—suffocated almost, 
by mingled smells—subject tu epidemics—annoy- 
ed by sounds of all sorts, night and day, and have 
no retirement. You have the form and ceremony of 
life, without its heartfelt fulness—its feverish 
glow, without its healthfu) pulse—its fashionable 
show, without its solid comfort. On the other 
hand; in the country, you will have a well spread 
board —healthful guests to eat of it, an atmosphere 
sweet as the breath of the morn can make it, con- 
stantly—the shelter of foliage—and groves and 

lens to cool you—with health from January to 
S clesber, for the most part, with no racket to jar 
your nerves and stun your ears, and with as inuch 
retirement as you choose. You may meet your 
neighbour for sociality, business, or religion, at 
times, as often as needed—and when you do, he 
is not your formal, ceremonialist. e shakes 
your hand like a friend, and makes you his guest 
with a hearty welcome. 

The odds may be in favour of the city, for re- 
finement, easy manners, ef alta nihila but is in 
favour of the country, for virtue, freedom from 
temptations to vice, and the substantials of life. 
There is bat little living in the country from hand 
to mouth—little crowding and cramming together 
in a few pent lanes or alleys—or in a few rooms 
of an elegant house, in the back part of it, or up- 
stairs, because of costly house rent—but spacious 
apartments, at a moderate rent—below_ and above 
stairs both, are occupied by the unpretending 
yeomanry of the land. Now, grouping altogether 
where lie the odds? 


Compare the city squares with an ecean of liv- 


| ing green in the country, 


and out high lands drip- 
ping with the summer's shower, and ees. to 
the parling rills at their foot, a perennial supply— 
co;:.pare your city markets with our flocks, and 
our herds, and our poultry, and our harvest fields, 
and our gardens, and our orchards—we have all 
here, ready to our hand—’tis but kill and eat— 
cut and eat—pluck and eat—without pay !— 
Compare your pale visages—or tanned by the hot 
beams of summer, with the clear complexions 
and glowing cheeks, of the country. Health cir- 
culates through their veins, and empurples them 
with its wholesome dyes. Milk and honey in- 
stead of alcohol cheer the heart and strengthen 
the frame.—Compare, (with gratitude indeed we 
mark the difference!).our thrifty population of un- 
mixed whites with a city throng of all colours— 
here no jealousies incite to uproar, to deeds of 
midnight horror, and of blood. We are of one 
color as well as of one blood. Besides, we have 
scarce a pauper to beg fiom door to door, or to 
house in the receptacle of want. Who works 
may eat—and live by his own exertions. Our 
busy population is not known to courts at law, 
in scarce one out of thousands of persons, as ob- 
nuxious to its penalties—no courts of mayoralty 
daily or ever witness the deep degradation of any 
part of our population. Here we sleep with no 
fears of our neighbour. A man scarce thinks it ne- 
cessary to lock his front door, not even if he keep 
a public house, and locks are out of fashion and 
use in many houses.—The barn, the dairy, the 
stable, all secure in the morning, as when left at 
night, speak volumes for the virtue of the coun- 
try. Oh! the loxury of the country, in this view, 
to one startled as the citizens of late has been by 
the Wat Tylers and horrid insurrections of the 
infima populorum. How true that line: O nimis 
fortunatos, si sua bona norint/—If the claims of 
the country could be properly brought before the 
minds of the multitudes in the cities, they would 
desert them for it, if they knew their own best 
interests. 

The charms of rural life have in all ages been 
felt by all orders of men—as well the polished 
metropolitan as the humble peasant. It was on- 
ly when patriotism impelled him, that Cincin- 
natus forsouk his plough for other scenes, to re- 
turn as soon as he could be spared to the occupa- 
tion he so much Joved. It was only when his 
country called him to the cabinet or the field that 
our beloved Washington forsook his elegant re- 
treat at Mount Vernon, to hold the reins of power, 
or to wield the sword, till he could obtain leave 
again to beat his sword into a ploughshare, and 
learn war no more. It was the wisdom of all his 
successors, in the Presidential chair, to follow 
his example and rétire to scenes of rural life, 
when they had completed their respective terms 
—thence we find an Adams at his ** Quincy”—a 
Jefferson at Monticello—a Madison at Montpelier, 
and a Monroe in Loudon county, Virginia, on his 
farm—The second Adams again retreats to Quincy 
—and Jackson, if he lives will return with plea- 
sure, no doubt, to his Hermitage. It was a patriotic 
feeling, probably, which influenced them all, be- 
lieving it conducive to the best interests of the 
growing population not to crowd our commercial 
as those of Europe have been crowd- 
ed. Rome by being thronged with people from 
all her tributaries become a common sewer, as 
Cicero declared. And what are Paris and Lon- 
don, at this day? The Journals of a Vidocq will 
tell us what. And without prophetic pretensions 
it was a fear expressed by Jefferson that our 
cities would be their counterpart. Are they al- 
ready not fast approximating ? Mob law has al- 
ready rendered property and life there insecure. 
And whatis wanting but power to enforce its 
will, and desolate our cities, as Constantinople is 
often desolated, when disaffection spreads, and 
when the populace is displeased with any measures 
of Government. A prompt redress is had in firing 
the city, and thus they bring their masters to 
terms. Oh, that this favoured—this prosperous, 
but too degenerate Jand would be wartned—and 
amend its ways—*' A. voice crieth from the city” 
—and its language is loudly monitory. ill 
men hear it? It is the language of alarm for the 
safety of its inhabitants—for what is more than 
safety of life and limb—the safety of its morals— 
of its best, its spiritual interests, its precious im- 
mortal souls. It pleads loud and long. It im- 
plores of all the lovers of good order, and of the 
yeneral good, not tamely to give up their rights 
to a lawless mob—not to suffer helpless and unof- 
fending blacks to fall a prey to fiendlike attacks 
upon their persons and property—and not to sur- 
render our fair Philadelphia to such influences as 
will make her the reproach of the key-stone 
State. It pleads with the multitudes, that are in 
her, out of employ, to be diligent in some lawful 
employment—and to disperse themselves else- 
where if they cannot find any thing to live by 
honestly there. It pleads with the country, to 
keep tu their healthy and comfortable retreats—to 
be assured of the superior advantages enjoyed 
there, in point of bodily health and comfort, over 
the occupants of the city, and especially over such 
as throng the suburbs, and the pent up lanes and 
alleys of it. It pleads with the citizens to be ac- 
live in the work of evangelizing and purifying 
every part of its population—to take a thorough 
tour of examination, and explore and guage the 
dominions of poverty, wretchedness and crime, 
which are found in their vicinity—and find out all 
the haunts of impiety—the gambling house, the 
brothel, the pawn broker, the grog-shop,—till a 
perfect lustration shall have been accomplished 
and itis washed from its filthiness. When shall 
it ever be? The Natchez plan of transporting, 
*‘ Natchez under the hill,”? would be a capital 
policy, if there were some Botany bay to receive 
the city’s outlaws. But where will you land such 
a mixed multitude? Will Jersey receive it, will 
Delaware—will Maryland, or New York? Will 
you ship them tothe islands, or transport them 
to Oregon? They will stay in your city, while 
they can. There they will prey upon its peace, 
its purity and prosperity, and constitute a foil for 
its piety, its polish, its intelligence, its order, its 
beauty, and its fairname. It may come at last to 
resemble another Moscow, at the time of Napo- 
leon’s invasion—and in its circumstances. It 
was a smouldering ruin. The Kremlin was a 
furnace of fire—the streets and principal houses 
were all a blaze—and while the titled chieftains 
paced in state the deserted way, some unearthly, 
haggard, hideous face, appeared, which skulked 
and marched along, applying their fire brands 
here and there, to complete the scene of desola- 
tion. But, if this be'too unlikely a supposition, 
we will make another, not so improbable—It is 
this ; that, wickedness which eateth like a fire, 
will spread from a small spark, if that be not ex- 
tinguished, till law and order will be no longer 
sacred—and a desolation more formidable than 
the desertion of the houses of Moscow will march 
over the length and breadth of the city; laying 
waste the fruits of years of pious toil, and defa- 
cing some or all of the monuments of its taste, 
and moral beauty. Such a catastrophe may He 
graciously prevent, whose hand sways the sceptre 
of universal empire ; and who, as He stilleth the 
noise of the waves of the sea, stills the tumult of 
the people. 

Rusticus. 


ANECDOTE UF PAYSON. 


A gentleman who saw and conversed with Dr. 
Payson in Boston, when he visited this city, to- 
wards the Jatter part of his life, was led by his 
preaching and conversation to a considerable de- 
gree of serious concern for his soul. His wife 
was still in a great measure indifferent to the 
subject. One day ange J her in company, he 
said to her, ** Madam, I think your husband is 
looking upwards; making some effort to rise 
above the world; towards God and heaven. You 
must not let him try alone. Whenever I see the 
husband struggling alone in such efforts, it makes 
me think of a dove endeavouring to fly upwards, 
while it has one broken wing. It leaps and flut- 
ters, and perhaps raises itself up a little way, and 
then it becomes wearied and drops back again to 
the ground. 
mounts easily.” 


If both wings co-operate, then it 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE. | 

The Hopewell Presbytery have resolved to 
establish a College at Midway, Georgia, which 
shall be under exclusive Presbyterian control. 
This measure seems to be demanded by the pre- 
sent elate of existing institutions to the South, in 
which an infidel influence prevails. We give 
below a few extracts from the report made to the 
Presbytery by the committee appointed for the 
purpose. 

‘‘The assumption is, by the statement of the 
question, made, that the proposed College should 
be under the exclusive control of the Presbyterian 
Church. This assumption we will not disturb.— 
It is not however to be understood that the in- 
stitution is to be any thing like a Theological 
Seminary. On thecontrary, it ts to be a Seminary 
of literature. Literature is its primary object. 
Yet science is here to be hallowed by religioa— 
and the teachings of the professor, are to be con- 
secrated by the ceaseless, watchful, unremitting 
spirit of christianity. Over its councils, in its 
administrations, and around its walls, shall hover 
the genius of christianity as exhibited in the forms 
of worship, the excellent discipline, and the pure 
faith of our beloved Church. With no spirit of 
Proselytism, yet with a solemn determination to 
imbue, if possible, all its pupils with pure and 
undefiled religion, the College of Hopewell, will 
invite to a participation of its benefits, the sons of 
every class, and the children of every Church. 

** Nor is it to be understood that this institution is 
planted in array against the colleges and schools 
of any sister denomination. To the literary in- 
stitutions of all sects, we tender our prayers and 
our best wishes. We say to them, ** God speed 
you”’ in your high and holy purposes. We hope 
to be to them not a hindrance, but an auxiliary. 
We desire only to bring our resources of mind and 
money, into the great work of healing the ills of 
humanity, by enlightening the mind and purifying 
the heart. As good citizens and honest patriots, 
we believe it our duty to contribute our aid to 
illuminate the common mind, direct it to worthy 
objects, and redeem the commonwealth from ite 
sins and its sorrows. With such views, the State, 
the Committee are persuaded, will rejoice in our 
attempt and triumph with us, if indeed we shall 
triumph, when success shal] crown the enterprise. 
The field of literature is certainly open to all com- 
petition—That is a noble controversy, which aims 
to triumph, by accomplishing the greatest amount 
of good. 

** Your Committee scarcely deem it necesssary, 
to suggest, that science subserves but few if any 
valuable objects when evangelical piety is want- 
ing. The Bible alone can sanctify the light of 
learning. Without its influence, genius, letters 
and literary renown, are dangerous gifts. Law- 
Jess light, like the comet of early astronomy, may 
dazzle and blaze and wither in its progress; but it 
affords no fruitful ray—no genial warmth—no life 
—no joys. Learning without virtue, illustrates 
the moral of Pheton in the chariot of Apollo. The 
French in the excess of mortal pride, discarded the 
Bible—enthroned the Goddess of Reason—dese- 
crated the temples of the living God, and defied 
the powers and providence of Jehovah. The result 
is but too well known. Centuries will not re- 
lieve that beautiful, infidel, illuminated country, 
from the evils of learning and pride, without God 
and the Bible. 
writer upon French institutions, that in those dis- 
triets where education is most common and virtue 
most wanting, crime and guilt are most prevalent. 
We need not travel farther than a sister State, to 
find the sad fruits of genius and letters, manners 
and inind, without religion. Infidelity has well 
nigh substituted the idolatry of reason, for the 
worship of the livingand true God. And already 
does the State feel the effects of it, in her institu- 
tions and her social relations. When the altar 
falls, the State is endangered—when Revelation 
is discarded, the sweet and amiable charities of 
life have no guaranties—no not one. 

Science without virtue induces licentionsness; 
and the Bible without science, may establish the 
tyranny of the priesthood over the minds of their 
followers. This latter position finds its best illus- 
tration in the history of the Catholic Charch. 
Both education and virtue then, are necessary to 
the happiness of the people: Where the profes- 
sor is found with his lore, there Jet also the spirit 
of God dwell, with its healing, hallowing power.. 
Where the school master travels, let the Bible 
attend him. And if ought under Heaven can per- 
petuate liberty, it is the light of human learning, 
mingled with the purifying radiance of Divine 
truth. These things being granted, your Com- 
mittee are prepared to ask, where in all the South, 
are religiou and education properly blended? The 
answers is, no where. Is it our duty thus to com- 
bine these great elements of good? Does the good 
of the state require it? Does the cause of Christ 
require it? If both require it, we need halt no 
longer between two opinions, but march forward, 
in holy confidence, to the accomplishment of the 
object. 

‘¢ Through no better agency, as your Committee 
believe, can education be united with piety, than 
through the agency of the Presbyterian Church. 
That Church has been ever found the efficient, 
zealous, unwearied patron of learning. Her faith, 
her history, her discipline, and perhaps more than 
all these, the personal piety of her members, have: 
fitted her for leading in the cause of science. To 
her is committed an immense talent; for her im- 
provement of it, she shall render an account. But 
believing as we do, in the superiority of our own 
system, is it not right—nay, is it not our duty, to 
perpetuate that system of faith and practice. And 
is not that duty compatible with the most enlarged 
benevolence, and the most enlightened charity? 
We do not expect for ourselves perfection, or ex- 
emption from error.—Others may be right, and 
we may be wrong. But if we are honest in our 
belief, of the superiority of our own system, and 
its better adaptedness to the ends of education, 
does it not become our duty to act upon that faith. 
Your Committee believe it does. The Presbyte- 
rian Church only asks the privilege of aiding in 
the spreading of the Gospel, by the instrumentality 
of a college, according to her mode of faith and 
government. She would put her talent to inte- 
rest. Already are our sister denominations mov- 
ing in this matter; and are organizing schools and 
colleges, subject alone to their control. For our 
own children we desire a College, in the govern- 
ment of which no stranger may intermeddle. And 
to all its privileges, we welcome the stranger’s 
child. Accountable then in our Church charac- 
ter not only for the administration of the College, 
but for the character of the education it affords, 
we will see to it that the institution be worthy of 
its friends. | 

‘¢ It cannot have escaped the observation of the 
Presbytery, that no where inal] the South is there 
to be found a Presbyterian College of high charac- 
ter—The wants of the Southern Church cry aloud 
for such an institution; and the means of the 
Southern Church are amply adequate to its liberal 
endowment. Upon the sympathy and aid of our 
brethren, as well as the support of all lovers of 
learning, of all professions, we may calculate with 
certainty. For if this institution should succeed, 
once more we declare, that it is exclusive only in 
its government; and in its privileges, catholic as 
the heart of benevolence itself.”’ 


NEW-JERSEY BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the New 
Jersey Bible Society, was held at Princeton, on 


the 26th of August. The following resolutions 


were adopted by the Society. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Society, 
it is expedient that measures be taken to have 
this State re-supplied with Bibles, at as early a 
period as practicable, and that this re-supply con- 
template not only furnishing each destitute family 
with acopy of the Holy Scriptures, but alsoa 
copy of the Bible or New Testament to every in- 
dividual in the State under the age of fifteen years, 
who is able to read, and who is destitute of the 
sacred volume. 

Resolved, That all the County and Township 


“ 


places and things, as they rise to our remem- 


emotion upon this wonder of the world. But, af: 


It is stated to be true by a recent 


Bible Societies be earnestly requested to co-ope- | 
rate in carrying the object of the above resolution 
into effect as speedily aa possible. 

Resolved, That those County and Township 
Bible Societies who have already had their annu- 
al meeting, be requested to hold a special meet- 
ing at an early period for taking into considera- 
tion, and carrying into effect, the resolution to 
distribute Bibles to the destitute and to the youth 
in this State. ‘eh 

Resolved, That the American Bible Society — 
it being understood that they contemplate doing 
so—be earnestly requested to obtain a General 
‘Agent, as soon as practicable, to travel through 
the State for the purpose of forwarding the at- 
tempt to give the Bible to the destitute among us, 
and that it be recommended to all the friends of 
the Bible cause in the State to give all facilities 
in their power to this Agent. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SCENES IN TRAVEL. 
SCENE FIFTH. 


The reader has been hitherto presented with a 
continuous exhibition of views, in the order of 
their chronology. We purpose now describing 


brance, with no regard to the order of time. Re- 

membrances still vivid, will help us to perey a 

series of scenes not devoid of interest. With 

mi poet, too, we cannot but indulge the hope, 

that, | 
Forsan, haec meminisse juvat. 


The frontier in 1822 plead powerfully for evan- 
gelical labours. ‘The plea was heard. Respond- 
ing promptly to its call, the Missionary sped to 
Niagara, St. Clair, and Lake Superior. He 
— upon his journey and surveyed the cele- 

rated cataract. History, poetry, and fiction 
have lent their united powers, to do honour to this 
prodigy of Divine Providence. The scene is in- 
spiring. Scarce a traveller but feels inclined to 
verse and song, while staring with unutterable 


ter all the efforts of the pencil and the pen, a few 
words of the best of books will suffice to depict 
the unrivalled water fall. It is poured from * the 
hollow of his hand’? who made creation, and his 
voice is like the sound of its ** many waters.” 
Its beauties and attraction however, we judge, 
lessen, as civilization encroaches upon its border, 
and as stupendous works of art accumulate, to 
lower the sublime to the useful, and to cut ca- 
nals for trade to pass round the giddy verge, or 
mill races to turn a Jathe or a hopper. Hitherto, 
however it has been, ‘ Vox, praeterea nihil,” a 
sounding wonder, of which ten thousand tongues 
have spoken in lofty eulogy, too often unmindful 
of the gracious one who trenched the channel for 
the passage of its magnificent waters. But we 
have left it, and are ploughing the far famed Erie, 
near whose western margin, we are to find our 
abode. A group of soldiers are our fellow pas- 
sengers, to whom, not vainly we hope, we preach- 
ed Christ and Him Crucified. Valiant hearts of 
oak! May God make youn victors over your spir- 
itual adversaries, and cubdue, through his grace, 
even the last enemy under your feet! The battle 
waters of Commodores Perry and Barclay appear 
in view, and a patriotic glow suffuses the heart, 
as the traveller learns, that here our gallant coun- 
tryman despatched his laconic report to the de- 
partment, **We have met the enemy and they 
are ours.” Time has.since swept both him and 
many of his companions in arms, who achieved 
the conquest, swifter than Niagara’s torrent, to 
the mighty ocean of eteffity. 

How solemn, dreadful the thought! The wa- 
ters retain no trace of galley, oar or keel, which 
once swept along, in pride and glory; so, the 
places that once knew the victors and the van- 
quished, will know them no more. A foe more 
dreaded than those whom human prowess here 
laid low, still remained to withstand the soldier 
of the cross, and one whom nothing less than 
power almighty could subdue. It was not flesh 
and blood, but principalities, and powers, and 
spiritual wickednesses in high places, compelling 
him to take to himself the whole armour of God, 
to enable him to stand in the evil day. But, 
through the might and love of Jesus, he, at last, 
triumphed, and gave hia leader glory. The straits 
now hem us in, while passsing the memorable 
spot where our troops landed to pursue Tecumseh, 
and vanquish the bloody chieftain. Here were 
military preparations, but in a decline, and a sen- 
tinel paced the round, in silent, almost unnoticed, 
movements, a mere memento of war, without its 
bloodshed. A dilapidated fort and deserted can- 
tonment are pleasant sights in time of peace, so 
far as they indicate the pacific times which pre- 
vail; and to our eye, the scene before us was, in 
this view, not cheerless. Night shuts in upon a 
water scene of rare beauty—and at the stilly hour 
of the third watch, we are at our moorings. ‘There 
are sensations peculiar to a journey’s end. John- 
son writes a piece entitled ‘*the horror of the 
last,”” which not inaptly depicts our meaning. 
Still it is not horror, but a temporary vacuity, 
mingled with suspense, and expectation, curiosi- 
ty and uncertainty. Gratitude for protection du- 
ring the past enters into it, and a spirit of enter- 
prising the future, with the assistance and per- 
mission of Jehovah. | | 

But sleep oppresses our lids and we yield to 
its gently oppressive power. But now, ’tis morn- 
ing! We are at Detroit, the old military post, 
the field of our future labours, and the prospec- 
tive New York of the Lakes. The solemn task 
now devolves upon the herald of the cross to lead 
its inhabitants by the grace of God, to that Lamb 
who takes away the sin of the world. - If ever a 
helpless child feels his need of a father’s hand to 
steady his steps and guide and guard him, the 
minister of the gospel feels his need of the ever- 
lasting God, to uphold him in a place of such ex- 
posure, trial, and responsibility. Alone, in the 
midst of strangers, ina strong hold of wicked- 
ness, where satan’s seat is, on every hand he sees 
discouragement. No feeling of desolation can 
well exceed what passesin his breast. But why 
sink down so low? Why art thou cast down, O 
my soul, and why art thou disquieted in me? 
Hope thou in God, forI shall yet praise him who 
is the health of my countenance and my God? 
Great is the truth and it will prevail. The gos- 
pel is the wisdom of God and the power of God, 
unto salvation. 
quires not * a giant of mighty bone and bold em- 
prise,” but a mere child to gain the victory. We 
found itso. The enemy indeed was deeply en- 
trenched—mailed, and fortified with no ordinary 
armor—numerous, well trained, and skilful—but, 
when the conflict came between him and the Mes- 
siah, the prince, he acknowledged himself defeat- 
ed, by the finger of his power, and struck his col- 
ors to the majesty of heaven. Age and youth, 
rank and meanness; wealth and poverty; the 
plume and the sabre, as well as the bayonet,* 
the small arms and the artillery. The mechanic 
arts, and liberal professions, fell into the trium- 
phal procession, and there was joy in heaven, 
over the repentance of many sinners on earth, we 
fondly hope. ‘This was a signal defeat of the ad- 
versary. The transformation was obvious; was 
great and permanent, in all the instances, almost. 
The ball room was vacated; the matron and fash- 
ionable belle had forsaken it ; and thronged the 
female prayer meeting. The sabbath was.a holy 
day. ‘The interested group of attentive hearers 
listened to the voice of salvation, and wept when 
the time came to take leave of him whom they 
regarded as their spiritual father, ** sorrowing most 
of all,” for the cause that made the Ephesians 
weep for Paul, ‘they should see his face no more.” 
He meanwhile intent on regions more destitute 
forsook a field now reaped, to till a barren spot, 
far south, where scarce a labourer would ven- 
ture, who did not more appreciate the souls of 
men, than private ease, and handsome emolu- 


ment—elegant society, and warm personal friends. 
VIATOR. 


*It is not intended to convey the impression that all 


Wielding such a weapon, it re- P 


From the (London) Christian Observer for June. 
REPENTANCE. 


Repentance (#eravora, ) in its broad meaning; 
signifies a change of mind :—used theologically, 
it expresses that new aspect in which all the 
objects of time and eternity are viewed, and the 
reversed comparative estimate by which they are 
valued, when the Divine Spirit has commenced 
its regenerating work in the soul. But there is 
no object which it presents under a more altered 
view and corrected estimate than the individual 
himself: and since, to a fallen creature, far gone 
from original righteousness, auch altered view 
must necessarily bring with it conviction of sin, 
and guilt and wretchedness, repentance, in this, 
its incipient stage, might be properly defined 
sorrow for sin, as base in its character, degrad- 
ing to man’s moral nature, and offensive to a 
gracious and holy God. But as in of 
repentance we speak of that way-mark which 
‘points out the divergence of the narrow path 
which alone leadeth unto life, from the broad 
and crowded and easy way that leadeth to de- 
struction, it Is vitally important that our infor- 
mation should be accurate; lest we start in full 
confidence upon a wrong road, and thus each 
step but lead us farther astray in the wilderness, 
out of the way. And as we could not more 
effectually guide the inexperienced traveller into 
the right road than by cautioning him against the 
various divergencies which might seduce the 
unwary and uninstructed, so we cannot adopt any 
surer mode of ascertaining thoroughly what re- 
pentance is, than by first considering what it is 
not, but is often erroneously considered tu be. 

Repentance, then, is not, in the first place, a 
sorrow for any of those temporal evil conse- 
quences to ourselves which result from sin—of 
any injury which it may preduce to health, pro- 
perty, person, or reputation. Vice may destroy 
health, extravagance may dissipate property, 
and either may blast character and tespecta- 
bility; but it is evident that the bittereat sorrow 
for these results may consist with an unabated 
love for the sins which produced them—that all 
this sorrow of the world, which worketh but 
death, may be unmingled with one feeling of that 
godly sorrow which worketh repentance unto 
salvation. 

Nor is it, however unselfish and amiable this 
may be, a sorrow for the consequences, even #¢o 
others, which our sins may have produced. Sup- 
pose—to illustrate this by a plain and familar 
instance—that a person in a highly excited state 
of irritation were to strike another, and to feel 
no remorse, no conviction of the sinfulness of 
this intemperate and unchristian conduct; but 
suppose him afterwards to learn that this blow 
had been attended by serious consequences—that 
it threatened danger to sight, or limb, or life— 
there can be no doubt that a man of ordinary 
feeling would be deeply grieved at this, indepen- 
dently of any consideration of consequences /o 
himself. But surely it is evident that such regret 
would be produced solely by the consequences, 


which produced them. 

Nor is repentance, properly speaking, any 
sorrow even for the future and eternal conse- 
quences of sin; though this may be, and often 
is, the incipient development of the religious 
principle, and may be the instrument by which 
that Spirit, which alone can savingly convince 
of sin, will ultimately effect it. But experience 
proves that a sense of impending wrath—a fear 
of death, and hell, and judgment may consist 
with an unmortified love of sin. ‘* The devils 
believe and tremble,’”? but do not and cannot 
repent. 


what is its subject: whether its range is com- 
promising or universal; and, especially, whether 
it comprehends in each his paper sin? 

Every man carries about with hima sort of 
spiritual barometer, graduated upon the scale of 
some particular virtue and its opposite vice. Its 
extremes are marked, not uniformly for all, 
‘storm and calm, foul and settled fair,’ but vari- 
ously to accommodate the wants of the respective 
possessors—in one, levity and seriousness; in 
another, haughtiness and humility; in another, 

eevish.or surly discontent, and patient, gentle, 
long-suffering meekness. 
index upon this scale mark the religious state of 
each respectively, with far more truth and preci- 
sion than much greater and more palpable chan- 
ges in any other vice or virtue. No neighbour’s 
barometer. will serve this purpose. 
work of grace tells with much power, and clear- 
est manifestation, upon the besetting sin. I can 
see great moral reformations, and great improve- 
ment, even in matters more properly religious, 
with comparatively little confidence. My atten- 
tion is fixed upon the nucleus of disease, or rather 
upon its principal and infallible symptom, and I 
wait tosee some change there, I hear of penitent 
regrets, and I ask to analyze their component 
elements; and before I appreciate them I would 
discover their source. I hear that the second ta- 
ble of the law has been ‘ magnified and made 
honourable’ by heroic acts of munificence or self 
denial ; but I remember that the heart is deceitful, 
that pride is subtle, that self-love is a very Pro- 
teus, that Satan can transform himself into an an- 
gel of light, and I ask to know whether their hid- 
den root be selfishness or charity. But when I 
see this man, in despite of his nature, improve in 
meekness ; another in patience ; a third in humili- 
ty—-my attention is fixed, and hope excited. 
When I see the vain and frivolous become humble 
and thoughtful ; the forward, modest; the self- 
confident, teachable; when I see the austere and 
self-satisfied ascetic not multiplying self-inflicted 
penance and voluntary humility, but rather satis- 
fying the natural hunger of his famished and 
emaciated flesh, that he may the more effectually 
starve the craving and feverish thirst of his pride- 
swoln and self-righteous spirit; when I see the 
ambitious ‘mind not high things,’ and the covet- 
ous apostatizing from filthy lucre, the god of his 
idolatry ; when I thus see the predominant paa- 
sion loathing its congenial food, not from any 
experience or apprehension of extrinsic conse- 
quences, but from a newly-created nausea and 
aversion; while the characteristic and master 
passion evidently pines and withers through atro- 
phy: when I see all this, I venture, with humble 
confidence, to pronounce respectively of each, * It 
is the Lorn.’ 

®epentance, then, is not a sorrow for any evil 
consequences of sin, whether present or future, 
temporal or eternal, to ourselves or to others; but 
repentance is a sorrow for and hatred of sin itself, 
and especially of the constitutional and besetting 
sin, on grounds aud motives wholly independent 
of: those consequences. And such repentance 
alone can convert and purify the heart, and thus 
render it meet to be a partaker of the inheritance 
of the saints in light, 


On Sunday morning a sermon was preached at 
St. George’s, Hanover square, by the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, for the benefit of the Royal Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Ear and the Deaf and 
Dumb, Dean street, Soho-square. His Lordship 
stated that, since the establishment of the institu- 
tion in 1816, upwards of 9,630 patients, afflicted 
with deafness and other diseases of the ear, had 
been cured or relieved, including several cases of 
deaf and dumb. The Rev. Prelate remarked, that 
though nature rarely errs in the perfection of her 
works, and that it is only in a few insular cases 
that a real structural deficiency in the organ of 
hearing exists, yet it is a remarkable fact, and in- 
dicative of the almost total negiect with which 
diseases of the ear have in general been treated, 
that in Evrope alone there are upwards of 137,000 
persons deaf and dumb; so that here is an ad- 
ditional evidence of the need there was for such 
an institution, and of the misery it may in future 
be the means of averting. After the sermon seve- 
ral children, born deaf and damb, who had fob- 


tained their hearing and speech at the Dispensary, 
attended in the vestry; among whom were two 


boys sent by order of the King; also, a young 
woman, likewise born deaf and dumb, who readily 


these became truly pious, but that a perceptible influence 
from the gospel was generally felt, and appeared among 
all classes, more or less. 


answered every question put to her by the Bisho 


and would be altogether independent of the sin 


Still further, we should inquire of penitence, | 
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|. THE MOTHER AND HER DYING BOY. 
From a volame nme ublished in England, enti- 
tjed ‘ Poems chiefly religious, by the Rev. H. F. 

Lyt.’ 
BOY. 


My mother, my mother, O let me depart! 
Your wre and your pleading are swords to my 


{ hear gentle voices, that chide my delay ; 
I see lovely visions that woo me away. 
My prison is broken, my s are o’er! 
O mother, my mother, detain me no more! 


MOTHER. 
And will you thas leave me, my brightest, my 
best? 

Aad. will you run nestling no more to my breast ? 
The summen is coming to sky and to bower ; 
The tree teat you planted will soon be in flower : 
Vow loved the soft season of song and of bloom : 
O; shail it seturn, and find you in the tomb? 


BOY. 


Yes, mother, I loved in the sunshine to play, 
Aad talk with the birds and the blossoms all day; 
But sweeter the songs of the spirits on high, 
Aad brighter the glories round God in the sky: 

i see them! I feel them! they pull at my heart! 
My mother, my mother, O let me depart ! 


MOTHER. 


O do not desert us! Our hearts will be drear, 


Our heme will be lonely, when you are not here. | 


Your brother will sigh ’mid his playthings and 


ga 
William so long can delay. 
That foot like the wild wind, that glance like a 


star, 
© what will this world be when they are afar ? 


BOY. 


This world, dearest mother! O live not for this: 

No, press on with me to the fulness of bliss ! 

And, trust me, whatever bright fields I may roam, 

My heart will not wander from you and from 
home. 

Believe me still near you on pinions of love ; 

Expect me¢o hail you when soaring above. 


MOTHER. 
Well, go my beloved! the conflict is o’er; 
My pleas are all selfish; I urge them no more. 
hy — your bright spirit down here to the 
clod, 
So thirsting for freedom, so ripe for its God ? 
Farewell, then! farewell, till we meet at the 


one 
Where love fears no parting, and tears are un- 
known ! 
BOY. 


© glory? O glory! what music! what light! 
What wonders break in on my heart, on my eight? 
AI come blessed spirits ! I hear you from high, 
 O frail faithless nature, can this be to die? 

near! what, so near to my Saviour and King 
* O help me, ye angels, His glories to sing. 
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Synop or PHitapeLpHia.—We have on several 
_ occasions urged upon the friends of Orthodoxy the 
duty of attendance on the next meeting of the 
Synod. To this we were induced from having 
heard that some of the leaders of the New School 
party had expressed a confident expectation, that 
they would obtain the ascendancy by the union of 
the Synod of Delaware, and that this result was 
fully foreseen at the time the proposition was made 
in the General Assembly for effecting the union. 
It also appeared to us that the danger was real, as 
there appeared to be an impression, that Orthodoxy 
was too well fortified in the Synod to be defeated, 
which wad calculated to produce but a partial at- 
teadance. Our views remain the same: The 
most unhappy results will follow from a triumph 
_of the New School at the next meeting of Synod, 
' and therefore every Minister and every Elder who 
. is entitled to attend, and who loves the cause of 
truth, should, at every sacrifice, be there. 

We would take the opportunity of suggesting 
that special prayer be offered to God by our 
Charches, for the enlightning, directing and sanc- 
tifying influences of his Spirit on the members of 
’« Synod, that all their deliberations and decisions 
may be £o directed, as to maintain his own blessed 
truth, and promote the welfare of the Charch, 
which he has purchased with his blood. 


Painceron Semtnary.—Through oversight we 
neglected to call the particular attention of the 
Alumni of the Princeton Theological Seminary 
to the appeal directed to them by one of their 
nomber, in several recent numbers of our paper. 
These articles were written by an Alumnus, far 
removed from Princeton, and without any previous 
understanding with the present faculty. The 
impulse was spontaneous and cannot therefore be 
invidiously associated with any of the persons, 
who might be considered as more immedfately 
interested in the success of the proposed mea- 
sure. ‘he prosperity of this Seminary we re- 
gard with peculiar solicitude, as it appears to be 
identified with the prosperity of our Church ; and 
it is with painful and mortified feeling, that we 
have seen it struggling under pecuniary embar- 
rassment. The Church should awake to this 
subject, and before the close of the present eccle- 
siastical year, all cause of complaint should be 
removed, in the fell nd complete endowment of 
the Professorships, and in any enlargement of the 
Institution, which may be regarded as essential 
to the increase of its influence. If the Alumni 
will undertake the work, speedy success must 
attend their efforts. 


JenxYN on AtonemenT.—We have not yet had 
an opportanity of examining this work, but we 
fhave reason to believe that one of our correspon- 
dents justly characterized it when he represented 
it as Pelagian in its views; and we are confirmed 
ia this-belief by a correspondent in the Southern 
Religious Telegraph who gives it a similar cha- 
racter. The- Editor of that journal, however, 
who disclaims being a New School man, pro- 
nounces it an excellent work, 


New Periopicats.—The Rev. Wm. Wilson, of 
Milton, Pa., has issued the first number of a new 
Religious Magazine, entitled the American Chris- 
tian Instructor, which promises to be an auxiliary 
in the cause of truth. 

The Rev. Joshua L. Wilson, D. D., and the 
Rev. John Burt, have issued proposals for pub- 
lishing in Cincinnati, Ohio, a new Religious Ma- 
gazine, to be devoted to the interests of sound 
Presbyterianism. The Editors are both fully 


competent to the undertaking; and the only thing 
to be feared is the want of patronage, in an age 
when not one tenth of our periodical publications 
are adequately supported. They have our best 
wishes for their success, 


| Coitece.—By the published. cata- 
logue of this well known institation, it appears, 
that there are in the Collegiate department, six 
Professors and two Tutors, and six Professors in 
the Medical department. The number of Stadents 
in the first department is /wo hundred and thirty- 
two, and in the latter department, which is situated 
in Philadelphia, the number of Students is ¢wo 
hundred and thirty-three. The Institution is in a 


thriving and prosperous condition. 


Morrison Epvucation Sociery.—Four thoa- 
sand eight hundred and sixty dollars have been 
subacribed in Canton towards the establishment 
of an institution there, to be called the Morrison 
Education Society. Its object is, ‘to establish 
and support schools in China, in which native 
youth shall be taught, in connexion with their 
own, to read and write the English language.” 
The Committee solicit the co-operation of the 
benevolent in other countries. 


PressyTerRiaAN STANDARDS.—We copy from the 
Boston Unitarian Register, the following para- 
graph, which shows that the observant editor is 
awake Jo the attempt now made by some in our 
church, to get rid of the orthodoxy of our standards 
by giving to them a new interpretation. 


‘‘ The Editor of the Southern Religious Tele- 
graph calls the attention of his readers to the Re- 


paper, particularly for the reason implied in the 
following sentence: 


Let the people examine the whole matter in de- 
bate and ascertain what ia the just and true inter- 
pretation of the standards of our church. 


This is certainly a very reasonable request, 
though it comes rather late in theday. How many 
thousand Presbyterians must have gone to their 
graves in total darkness concerning what the 
‘* Standards” teach relating to God’s word, if Dr. 
Beecher's interpretation of those standards be the 
true one.” 


Detay.—The convention on Church Govern- 
ment within the bounds of the Synod of Western 
Reserve, appointed a committee ‘to state to the 
churches the reasons why the convention deem it 
inexpedient to take measures at this time for altering 
the present system of government. The commit- 
tee are Rev. Messrs, Hanford and Keep, and Mr. 
Baldwin. It seemed to be the general sentiment 
of the Convention that some modification in the 
present form of government was necessary, but 
that the present was not the time when such 
modifications should be made. Reasons will be 
given by the committee.” | 

We are not fully in the secret, but we presume 
the resolution, the reasons for which are not 
divulged, is intended to intimate that the Presby- 
tertans!/ in that region intend to await the action 
of the next General Assembly, before they declare 
themselves openly for Congregationalism. 


Roman Cartuotic Association.—The Pittsburg 
Times a political paper, which has taken a mag- 
nanimous stand against the insidious encroach- 
ments of Popery upon the civil liberties of our 
country, affords us the following intelligence and 
timely warning. 

‘¢ In the last Manufacturer there is a call for a 
meeting of foreigners at the O’Connel House, on 
the night of the bloody 14th of September, * for 
forming an Association” for the avowed purpose 
of checking what it terms ‘our fanatical and in- 
tolerant efforts ;” and a writer in the same paper, 
in reference to this matter, puts the question— 
‘whether patience and forbearance under such 
repeated abuses do not cease to be virtues.”’ 

Fellow citizens you are now about to see farm- 
ed in the midst of you a conspiracy to check the 
press and the pulpit by any means that you may 
suppose can be used by Papists for that purpose ; 
and we ask if these are safe members of the com- 
munity? We ask you what would be the conse- 
quence if the power, which can now put itself in 
such an attitude, should be permitted to accumu- 
late as it has done? If the pulpit and the press 
cannot dare to combat it now; it is all over with 
us. However, the path to the subjugation of the 
press must be over our lifeless corpses.”’ 


Matruias THE Impostor.—An account was 
published some days since of two men jumping 
from a steam boat in the North fires who were 
both drowned. It is now said that one of these 
was the notorious Matthias who has thus put a 
termination to his impostures. The other was a 
dupe to his pretensions, who was persuaded by 
Matthias that if he would precipitate himself into 
the water, a miracle would be wrought in saving 
the lives of both. The career of this impostor 
as depicted by Col. Stone, in his highly interest- 
ing volume, is a humiliating illustration of 
human depravity and credulity. The narrative 
developes a train of events which preceded the 
appearance of the impostor and prepared the way 
for the successful practice of his artifice. Morbid 
religious excitement, connected with those new 
measures to which we have so often referred, 
may be regarded as the foundation on which his 
horrible impositions were erected ; and this may 
be enumerated as one among the many fruits, 
which prove that these new measures in the church, 
which a few years since we could scarcely con- 
demn without incurring the charge of enmity to 
vital godliness, have heen a curse instead of a 
blessing, and have retarded instead of promoting 
true religion. : 


EcciesiasticaL Cuances.—Within the last 
year the following pastors in the city of Phila- 
delphia have resigned their charges : 

Wm. M. Engles, member of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, resigned the charge of the Seventh 
Presbyterian Church, after having been its pastor 
for fifteen years. 
Wim. L. McCalla, member of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, resigned the charge of the Eighth 
Presbyterian Church, after having been its pastor 
for fen years. 
Ezra Stiles Ely, D. D., member of the Assem- 
bly’s Second Presbytery, resigned the charge of 
the Third Presbyterian Church, after having 
been its pastor for twenty-one years. 

Alfred H. Dashiell, member of the Assembly’s 
Second Presbytery, resigned the charge of the 
Mariner’s Church, after having been its minister 
for siz years. 

Thomas Eustace, member of the Assembly’s 
Second Presbytery, resigned the charge of the 
Twelfth Presbyterian Church, after having been 
its pastor for three years. | 

George C. Potts, member of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, resigned the charge of the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church after having been its pastor 


thirty-sie years.} 


port of the trial of Dr. Beecher published in that | 


judge for themselves. 
| Editor of the Recorder he says, | 


Paessyrery oF a special 
meeting of the Presbytery of Philadelphia held in 
the session room of the Eighth Presbyterian 
Church, on the 9th inst. the Pastoral connexion 
between the Rev. George C. Potts and the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church of this city, was dissolved. 
The Rev. Mr. Potts has sustained the relation of 
Pastor to this Church for thirfy-siz years, and has 
now resigned the charge of it in consequence of 
infirm health. 

A call was laid before Presbytery by the Eighth 
Presbyterian Church, for the Rev. Alexander 
Macklin to become their Pastor, and permission 
was granted to them ta prosecute the same before 
the Presbytery of Newton. 


ConcreGcaTionaALIsM—The opinions we have 
expressed on the sinister influence exerted on the 
Presbyterian Church by its connexion with Con- 


| gregationalism, has called forth stern rebuke 


from various Congregational and semi-Presbyte- 
rian journals. In the formation of our opinions 
we have been guided by the obvious facts in the 
case, and as we have consulted no man as to their 
soundness or the propriety of their publication, 
for them we must be considered as alone respon- 
sible. Thus far we have had no reason to ques- 
tion their truth or the utility of their publication. 
We have had no private spleen to gratify, and no 
personal ends to accomplish, in the position we 
have taken; our sole object has been to preserve 
the integrity of a Church which we love, and 
whose doctrine and order we wish to defend 
against every sacrilegious innovation. We are 
disposed to forbear with Congregationalism while 
it retains its peculiar and distinctive character, but 
our respect for its honesty is lost, whenever we 
see it muffled up in the garb of Presbyterianism. 
A true Presbyterian we regard with affectionate 
respect without regard to the church from which 
he may have come; and among our personal 
friends we are glad to acknowledge some such, 
who have been reared in the Congregational 
Churches of New England; but when the re- 
ception of Presbyterian terms of communion is 
regarded as a mere expedient which may answer 
the convenience of the recipient, the case is ma- 
terially changed. We hold no truce with insin- 
cerity, and we should not be blamed if we de- 
claim against it wherever we detect it. Before 
we are condemned as sounding a needless alarm 
let the facts of the case be well weighed. 

It is well known that a class of doctrines has 
prevailed to an alarming extent in the Presbyte- 
rian Church which. is directly in conflict with her 
ancient faith. Now we ask where did these doc- 
trines originate? ‘They originated among the 
Congregational Churches of New England, and 
were introduced into the Presbyterian Church by 
those, whose change in ecclesiastical relations 
has been the mere result of a change of residence. 

It is well known too, that a new interpretation 
has been put on the Confession of Faith—that 
an attempt has been made to show that it teaches 
doctrines, which it was never before supposed 
to teach—that it has been avowedly subscribed 
as containing a system, which any one ac- 
cording to his present judgment, may add 
to or eubtract from—that its obligation as a 
test of faith has been publicly denied—that 
it has been spoken of in terms of marked disre- 
spect—and that deviations from its well ascer- 
tained and obvious sense, have been regarded 
with lenity if not positively justified. Now to 
whom are these new and dangerous views to be 
traced ? To Congregationalists, who have nomi- 
nally become Presbyterians. 

It is well known that a majority of the reli- 
gious journals within the bounds of the Presby- 
terian Church, are made the vehicles of the fore- 
going sentiments, and that through their medium 
these loose views of Presbyterianism have been 
widely disseminated, Now we ask by whom are 
these journals edited? By Congregationalists 
who have become nominally Presbyterian. 

These facts alone are amply sufficient to de- 
monstrate the sad evils which have befallen our 
Church in consequence of its close connexion 
with Congregationalism ; and unless a remedy 
be found, these evils must necessarily be multi- 
plied. 

We have affirmed that by a gradual relaxation 
of principle, it has become common for Congre-" 
gationalists to enter the Presbyterian Church 
from mere convenience and without cordially 
adopting her standards; this has been branded 
as a slander; but the proof is abundant and we 
are able to refer to a recent circumstance in con- 
firmation of our assertion. The Editor of the 
Boston Recorder in unstudied phraseology, charg- 
ed the Editor of the New York Evangelist with 
a dereliction of principle, in assuming the Presby- 
terian name while a Congregationalist at heart. 
This serious charge instead of being indignantly 
repelled, is virtually admitted by the Editor, 
who justifies himself on the ground, that he has 
done no more than other Congregationalists 
would do under similar circumstances. We 
will quote his language, that our readers may 
Thus addressing the 


‘¢ Can he name a Congregational minister who 
would refuse to accept a call to a Presbyterian 
congregation on the ground that his Congrega- 
tional principles would not allow him to unite with 
the General Assembly? — 

*¢ Does he know of a single minister from New 
England who has been called to live among 
Presbyterian ministers, and has refused on ac- 
count of conscientious scruples, to join the Pres- 
bytery where he lived ? - 
‘Is the Rev. Joseph Tracy a * Congregation- 
alist in principle?’ If so, and he had become the 
editor of a paper in New York last year, as was 
contemplated, instead of Editor of the Boston 
Recorder, would he have judged it ‘ inexpedient’ 
to join a Presbytery ?” 


If these queries mean any thing they certainly 
imply that Congregational ministers, still retain- 
ing their peculiar prejudices, would feel no diffi- 
culty in uniting with the Presbyterian Charch, if 
their convenience or interest might be subserved 
by the transition. | 
In noticing these queries, the Boston Recorder 
gives us the following piece of history. . 


1831, an article on Congregationalism, 
written by Rev. Joshua Leavitt, was published in 
the Christian Spectator, Lately, that article has 


been revised by its author, to adapt it to existing 
circumstances, and published in the N. Y. Evan- 


gelist, without the author’s name. In that article, 
the writer appears to be a Congregationalist on 
principle. It is preceded and followed by edito- 
rial remarks, in which the Rev. Joshua Leavitt 
says, in his own name, that if the General As- 
sembly do so and so, many will leave the Pres- 
byterian Church, and become Congregationalists, 
and intimates that he shall be one of them. ‘This, 
he says, he should regret; and therefore he hopes 
that the course of the Assembly will be such that 
he shall not be driven, by considerations of expe- 
diency, to act according to the principles of the 
— from the Spectator ;—i. e. his own princi- 
ples. 
Perhaps, however, he regards the whole snbject 
of church government as an affair of expediency 
only, and not of principle; for the artiele from 
the Spectator, so far as we have observed, does 
not incontrovertibly settle this question. If so, 
he may think the Congregational form more con- 
venient than any other, and in that sense, “ more 
congenial to the principles of the gospel,”’ and 
yet join a Presbytery without any violation of 
his conscience, | 

The second, third and fourth questions may be 
answered in the affirmative. If we had gone to 
New York, we certainly should not have joined a 
Presbytery, without some new light upon the 
subject. But we should not have thought it our 
duty to attempt to disturb Presbyterians, in the 
enjoyment of the same right of practising accord- 
ing to thei? own views.” 


Deatu of Dr. Nevins.—We copy from the 
Baltimore Chronicle of Tuesday last the follow- 
ing mournful intelligence : 


‘We regret to learn that the Rev. Dr. Wit- 


LI1AM Nevins, pastor of the First Presbyterian’ 


Church of this city, expired last evening, after a 
lingering illness, in the thirty-eighth year of his 
age. Dr. Nevins was alike distinguished for his 
exalted piety and literary attainments, and died 
universally regretted.—His funeral will take 
place on Wednesday [yesterday] afternoon at 3 
o’clock, from the church.” 


This event, though not unlooked for, will be 
deeply afflictive to a large congregation, and a 
numerous circle of relatives and friends. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Class Book of Natural Theology, by Henry 
Fergus. Philadelphia: Henry Perkins, 1835. 
12mo. pp. 253. : 

We commended this work for its excellence 
on its first appearance, and we can now more con- 
fidently recommend it, in this new edition. The 
Rev. Charles Alden, of this city, who is favoura- 
bly known as a successful teacher, has adapted 
to it Paxton’s Illustrations, and enriched it with 
notes, biographical notices, and a vocabulary of 
scientific terms. 


densed, by A. J. Valpey, A. M. Philadelphia: 
Uriah Hunt, 1835, 12. pp. 296.. 

The merit of this edition of a well known and 
standard work consists in divesting it of its ob- 
jectionable features, What is false in Paley’s 
philosophy is corrected by the opinions of others, 
and the work is improved as a class book by a 
well arranged system of questions for examina- 
tion. 


Secker on Popery: Isaac N. Whiting, Colum- 
bus Ohio, 1835, 18mo. pp. 116. ; 


These fivesermons of the English Archbishop 
form a convenient little manual for those who 
wish to be informed briefly of the character 
of Popery, and of its radical departures from the 
true religion. 


Ma. McCat.tra.—The following testimony is extracted 
from Zion’s Herald. 

As the report has been sent abroad by such truth-telling, 
and truth-loving personages as the Editor of the Catholic 
Sentinel, that the mighty and invincible champion of Pro- 
testantism who has recently visited our city, was un- 
courteously received by the great mass of the people. and 
heard with indifference; we publish the following Card, 
which was voluntarily tendered to Mr. McCalla. 


CARD. 
We, the undersigned, certify, that we have attended 
with great plezsure the Lectures of the Rev. Mr. McCalla, 
ou the evils of Popery, delivered in Boston, and that we 
feel no hesitancy in recommending him to the Protestant 
community as an able, and every way qualified lecturer 
on this important subject. We consider the subject of 
American Popery, one of the most momentous to which 
the attention of the community is at present directed. 
Mr. McCalla is familiarly acquainted with all the de- 
tails of the subject, and with an exceeding minuteness of 
information, combines a dispassionate and Christian 
spirit, which cannot but commend him to the kind regards 
of every Christian. 
We cannot but hope that the churches of the land will 
every where be cordially opened for his lectures. 
Daniel ——*- Pastor of the Bennett St. M. E. 
hurch. 
Jefferson Hamilton, Pastor of the Bromfield St. M. 
E. Church. 
R. Spaulding. 
A. Stevens, Pastor of the Church St. M. E. Church. 
Jr., Editor of the Zion’s 
eraid, 


Boston, Aug. 1835. 


MIDDLEBURY COMMENCEMENT.—The degree of A. B. 
was conferred upon 34 young gentlemen. ‘The degree 
of D. D. was conferred on Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, of 
Dedham, Ms. 

The friends of Education will be gratified to know, that 
the condition of the College is constantly improving from 
year to year. A new college edifice ts in progress of 
erection; an appropriation was made at the annual meet- 
Ing of the Trustees for increasing the Library; and a new 
Professorship. to be entitled the Professorship of English 
Literature and Education, was instituted. 


CoMMENCEMENT AT AMHERST CoLLEGe-—The de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon Rev. Mr. 
Storrs, of Braintree, and Rev. Mr. Harvey, of Colchester, 
Conn. 


INSTALLATION.—The Rev. Charles Whitehead was in- 
stalled Pastor of the Second Reformed Dutch Church at 
Somerville, N. J. on Wednesday the 2d inst. The ser- 
mon on the occasion was delivered by the Rev. Dr. How 
from 2 Cur. C, 16—the charge to the Pastor, by Rev. 
Jacob C. Sears, and that to the people by the Rev. J. C. 
Van Liew. 


Anti Scavery a meeting of the 
Clergy of Richmond, Va. consisting of Rev. Messrs. 
Philip Courtney, John Kerr, E. Drake, J. B. Taylor, H. 
Keeling, A. Converse, G. Woodbridge, A. Mebene, 
Robert Ryland, L. M. Lee, J. Reddick, Charles A. Far. 
ley, J. Woodcock, and W. B. ‘Timberlake—on the 28th 
and 29th ult. a preamble and resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted, expressing in strong terms their disap- 
probation of the “ unhallowed schemes of Abolitionists.” 
Annexed are the resolutions. 
“Ist. Resolved, unanimously, 'That we earnestly depre- 
cate the unwarrantable and highly improper interference 
of the people of any other State, with the domestic rela- 
tions of master and slave. 
Qd. Resolved, That the example of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles, in not interfering with the ques- 
tion of slavery, but uniformly recognizing the relations of 
master aud servant, and giving full an affectionate in- 
struction to both, is worthy of the imitation of all muinis- 
ters of the Gospel.. 

3d, Resolved, That whilst we deem it inexpedient for 
strangers from abruad to preach to our coloured popula- 
tion, we Consider it a part of our official duty, as resident 
ministers, to preach the Gospel to servants, and to give 
them oral instruction concerning the duties which they 
owe tu God, their masters and one another. ; 
4th. Resolved, That we will not patronize nor receive 


any pamphlets or newspapers of the Anti-Slavery So- 
cieties, and that we will discountenance the circulation of 
all such papers in the community. : 
5th. Resolved, That the suspicions which have prevailed 
to a considerable extent against Ministers of the Gospel 
and professors of religion in the State of Virgima, as ideu- 
tified with abolitionists, are wholly unmerited, believing as 
we do from extensive acquaintance with our churches and 
brethren, that they are unanimous in opposing the per- 
nicious schemes of Abolitionists. 


ae JOHN KERR, Chairman. 


G. WoopBRIDGE, Secretary. 


Paley’s Moral and Political Philosophy, as con-} 


Dr. Coatmers.—The University of Oxford having 
conferred a degree on the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, the Dic- 
tor is now D D., L.L. D, and Member of the French 
Institute—literary honors which never before met in the 
person of a Scottish clergyman. 


CoLLEciaTE ComMENCEMENT.—The exercises of the 
Commencement, at Cambridge were attended by a very 
numerous audience of ladies and gentlemen from this cit y 
and the neighboring towns, as well as strangers. e 
performances were highly creditable to the young gentle- 
men, and were listened to with pleasure by the audience 
The honorary degree of LL. D. was conferred on the Hon. 
Judge Thompson, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Hon. John Pickering. and Hon. Edward Everett. 
The degree of D. D. was conferred on the Rev. Jonathan 
M. Wainwright, of this city, and Rev. James Walker, of 
Charlestown. — Boston Daily Adv. 


The celebration of the secular Jubilee of the Reforma- 
tion, at Genoa, will take place this month The Clergy 
of Germany will send their most learned doctors; the 
Grand Duchy of Saxe Weimer has deputed its chief 
pastor, Dr. Boehr; the kingdom of Saxony will be repre- 
sented by the court pastor, Dr. Ammon; the French Pro- 
testant church by M. Monod; that of Nismes by M. Fon- 
tanes; and a great many other French towns as well as 
several of the Swiss Cantons have alsu named repre- 
sentatives. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

The ship Hamilton at New York from Liverpool, 
brings London papers to the Ist August, and Liverpool 
apers to the 3d inclusive—being two days later than 
vefure received. They do not, however, contain any 
later news from France or Spain.’ 

_ The Municipal Corporations Bill was still under discus-. 
sion in the Honse of Lords. Thé House adjourned on 
the 3st, afier thirteen hours debate on the Bill. ‘In the 
House of Commons. on the 31st, Mr. Sergeant Perrin 
introduced the Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill. 
This important measure places the Irish corporations 
upon a just and popular basis, ard is, therefore, a neces- 
sary supplement to English municipal reform, ‘The hon- 
ourable and learned member developed the details of 
this great measure of justice and concession to his fellow 
countrymen of Ireland, hitherto too much and too long 
governed on the narrow and exclusive policy of Orange 
ascendency. Mr. Shaw, as in duty bound said some- 
thing in favour of a mitigation.or postponement of sen- 
tence on his good friends, the corporators, and enlarged 
upon their scope and usefulness as branches of Protes- 
tant and English connexion; but Mr. O'Connell, in an 
eloquent and indignant speech, denounced the narrow 
policy which looked not in reality to English, but to selfish 
and party interests, and hailed the present liberal measure 
as the harbinger of better days for Ireland; he exposed 


cussion of Irish policy, and showed bow much more 
strongly the connexion with England would be cemented 
by being founded upon the broad basis of equal rights 
and equal participation in all the advantages of British 


institutions. 
FRANCE. 

Further Particulars of the Attempt on the King’s Life. 
—Some further details are given of the attempt upon the 
life of the King. Girard, the assassin, is said to have 
declared that he was instigated by the Carlists. Another 
man named Boireau, had been arrested, and is said to 
have confessed his participation in the plot. Suspicion 
was direcied to him by the fact that he was visited on the 
night previous at his workshop, by two persons, richly 
dressed, and that after they left him, he advised his 
employer not to gu to the review, as there would be 
trouble. 

Girard was somewhat better but by no means out of 
danger. The physicians were with him constantly. He 
had been visited by the ministers anxious to obtain infor- 
mation. The number of persons arrested on the 3lst 
was fifiy-nine, among whom was Carrel, editor of the 
National. 

The number of killed, so far as ascertained, was six- 


teen. 
GREECE. 

Admiral Andrew, Miaulis ; the celebrated Hydriot cap- 
tain, died on the 11th (23d) of June, at seven o’clock.in 
the evening, aged sixty seven years, ‘The funeral cere- 
monies took place on the 13th (25th,) 

The harvest of oil and corn promises to 
abundant this year throughout the Morea. 

Robberies and murders are continually committed in 
many of the provinces of continental Greece, and the 
atrocity of these events proves, that besides the hopes of 
plunder, revenge and hatred have a great share in these 
atrocities. Some of the excesses are frightful. A Ger- 
man Captain of Engineers, M. Craus, was killed a tew 
days ago at an hour’s distance from Missolonghi, together 
with three of his followers —The officer’s nose and ears 
were cut off, and hiseyes pulled out. In this state he was 
left on the high-road. It is understood that some priests 
are among these gangs. 


be remarkably 


MEXICO. 

The New Orleans Bee of the 28th ult., contains the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter dated Mexico, August 1. 

‘Our political horizon does not clear up; our Congress 
is sitting with closed doors; they attempt to do what they 
have been ordered, but nothing is progressing. Fuads 
are actually wanting. The people and the military are 
suffering and much evil is foreseen. 

A gang ofrobbers have plundered all the 
lia of Neustra Senora de lus remedios, and il 


servants, 
PORTO RICO. 


treated her 


the miserable artifice of dragging religion into every dis- | 


We have been favoured by a friend with the following 
extract of a letter received in this city, dated, Guayma, 
P. R. 10th August, 1835. ‘ On the 14th we were laid in 
ruins, by a dreadful hurricane which has destroyed the 
sugar works, and negro houses and plantain trees, on 
about sixty estates; half of our town is blown down, and 
we are all ina heap of rubbish; nothing hke such devas- 
tation bas been known before in this place—no other 
parts of the Island have suffered in comparison to us. 
Our persona! loss is pretty large; we had many buildings 
destroyed, the roof of our principal warehouse broke. 
and the water damaged a large quantity of tobacco, 
coffee, tusup, &c. which we had there; but we are all 
alive, and thankful for even that,—several lives were 
lost, but mostly negroes.”—Boston Gucetee. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Rail Road Accident—On Tuesday of last week, as a 
heavy wagon with five horses attached, was passing up | 
Coates street, Phi'adelphia, by the rail road depot, the 
locomotive engine belonging to the Norristown road, be- 
fore being attached to the cars, passed up the road some 
hundred yards, which being observed by the driver of the 
team, he supposed that it would not return, and attempted 
to cross the track. Just then the engine backed down, 
and came in contact with the wagon, which it shattered to 
pieces. ‘I'he horses, though knocked down, escaped with- 
out any essential injury. 

Canal Tolis—The whole amount of tolls collected on 
the Canals and railways of this Commonwealth in the pre- 
sent fiscal year up to the 5th inst, is given in the Harris- 
burg Chronicle as 539,225 dollars 23 cents. The Chron- 
icle predicts that the revenue from our improvements will 
this year exceed 700,000 dollars. 


Remarkable Death—On Monday last as Captain Thom- 
as Keith, of Thompson, Connecticut, was carrying the 
mail in his chaise from Thompsun to Pomfret, he was met 
by a couple of ladies, who observed that he was without 
his hat, and very 
covered his hat lying by the side of the road and after- 
wards his whip. his intelligence having been communi- 
cated ata neighbouring house, some of the family set off 
after him, and on overtaking bim, found him dead in the 
chaise, still holding upon the reins of his horse. When he 
passed the house referred to, he was alive, and bowed to 
a gentleman who was standing in the door. Captain 
Keith was about 66 years of age. 

Wheeling —A farm of 200 acres, adjoining the town of 
Wheeling, was sold last week for 37,000 dollars. It has 


Leen purchased for town lots, and the speculation, it is 


said, will yield a profit of 15,000 to 18,000 dollars. 


Accident—On Sunday afiernoon last, says the Baltimore 
Republican, three coloured men and three small boys 
were sailing. near the Lazaretto, when the boat was upset 
by a squall of wind, and the three men and one of the 
boys were drowned. ‘The other boys, by clinging to the 
boat, saved themselves until they were rescued from their 
perilous situation. 


The Comet—Professor Olmstead and Mr. Loomis, of 
Yale College, continue their observations of the Comet, 
and find that its elements have been calculated with much 
greater accuracy on its present than on its previous visit, 
since the nearest approximation then made to its peribe- 
lion, was about thirty days ; and its place, when first ob- 
served, was so far fram that assigned by computation, 
that it for a long time eluded the search of astronomers, 
and at last was observed first by a German shepherd. The 
presence of the moon in the morning sky will interfere 
with observations fur the next fortnight, at the end of 
which period they expect to see the Comet exhibit a far 
more imposing appearence than at present. On the morn- 
ing of the 4th instant, at 20 minutes past 2, whilst observ- 
ing the Comet, their attention was attracted bY an Aurora 
Borealis of more than ordinary splendour. lt formed a 
luminous bow on the summit of a dark cloud, which 
covered the northern horizon, and shot forth numerous 
corruscations. The magnetic needle was sensibly affected, 
—Boston Transcript. 

A Mile a Minute—A steam car has been built in Eng- 
land, for exportation to the United States, which performed 
the distance between Manchester and Liverpool at the 
rate of a mile a minute, (nearly forty miles.) At that rate, 
when the New York and Erie Rail Road is finished, one 
can breakfast in New York, dine in Buffalo, and be at 
at et Michigan, the next day, a distance of nearly 800 
miles. 

August 1835—By observations made at Newport, 
Rhode Island, it appears that the month of August last 
was nearly a degree cooler than Hp. sg of last year, two 
degrees warmer than August, J833. the coolest in the last 
18 years, and five degrees cooler than August, 1820, the 
warmest in the same period. 

. Banks—We understand that the difficulties which have 
so loug existed between the Union Bauk of Maryland and 
the Union Bank of the State of ‘Tennessee, have been re- 
cently adjusted, in a manner entirely satisfactory to the 


parties interested. 


pale. Soon after passing him they dis- | 


Cholera—The Cholera has entirely disappeared from 
Versailles, (Ky.) and we have no accouat of its preva- 
lence in the state. 


General Land Ofice—On Tucsday,Ethan Allen Brown, 
of Ohio, was duly installed as Commssioner of the Gene- 
ral Land Office, vice Elijah Haywood, resigned, who, we 
understand, returns to the West. 


Pensacola, Aug. 29.—The U. 8. schr. of war Gram- 
pus. arrived here from a cruise, on Thursday last. We 
are indebted to a friend on board, for the fo owing brief 
memoranda of the cruise. The G. sailed from this port 
on the 9th inst. hound to Metamoras, Galveston, &c. in 
Mexico, and when in latitude. 27 22 N. Long. 94 40 
West. experienced one of those hurricanes whieh are so 
common in the Gulf of Mexico at this season. which lasted 
forty-eight hours. during which time the Grampus sus- 
tained much damage—ber hammock nettings stove in, 
main jib boom carried away, sails and rigging much in- 
jured and the officers aud crew suffered considerably. 
Capt. Ritchie was on deck the whole time. On the 19th 
inst., diseovered a wrecked schr. to windward. The 
Captain stood for the wreck, which proved to he the sehr. 
Wa'chman, Capt. Murray, four dave from Rio G e, 
bound to New Orleans with $100,900 on board, and 
many passengers; among the passengers the ex-vice- 
hp and family, of Mexico. Capt. Murray of the 

atchman, made his distressed situatin, (as the W. 
was aismantled and without masts, sails, boats, &&c. 
known to the commandant of the Grampus, who furnis 
him with spars, sails, &c. and took him in tow, and safely 
anchored him at the S. W. Pass of the Mississippi river on 
the night of the 25th inst. 


Wood Paving—The New York Gazette says :—“ Wa 
are glad to see by the number of wooden blocks piled 
up in the rear of the Old Bridewell, that the experiment 
of paving a part of Broadway with wood, on the Russian 
plan, is m a fair way of soon being tried, Should the 
attempt prove success‘ul, it will bring about a complete 
revolution in the mode of paving streets, and will form 
an improvement of vast importance. We understand 
that the part of Broadway selected for the experiment, is 
in front of the two squares next above Murray street, 
Each of the small blocks of wood is of hexagonal shape; 
the whole are to be fitted together and driven up tightly, by 
a long strip of timber near the gutter of the sides ; and 
the interstices between the blocks are to be well payed 
with tar or pitch. Success attend the experiment.’ 


The Border War—We copy the following from the 
Detroit Free Press of the Su inst. General Order. 
Executive Office, Sept 1, 1835—In consequence of the 
military preparations making in Ohio for the invasion and 
eecupation of a part of the Territory, the Commandants of 
Divisions of the Militia of Michigan are hereby directed 
to hold their respective commands in readiness to obey, 
at a moment’s warning, any orders which may be issu 
for the execution of our Jaws or the defence of our soil, 
By order of the Commander-in Chief. 
JOHN NORVELL, Aid-de-Camp. 


Melancholy Accident—On Wednesday, 9th inst., a man 
accompanied by his wife, went to Fairmount Water 
Works, and whilst they were there the husband disco- 
vered a canal boat, at the locks of the canal, on board 
of which was a person who owed him a small sum of 
money. The water at the time being very low above the 
Falls at the Water Works, he attempted to cross the dam 
to the canal locks—but when he had proceeded about 
half way, some loose stones on which he was walking 
rolled from under him, and he fell over the falls and was 
drowned before assistance could be rendered him. His 
wife was a spectator of the melancholy scene. 


The Cherokees—The Cherokee Indians in Georgia, 
were to hold a “‘ Green Corn Dance,” a kind of National 
Festival, on the 2lIst ult., at their Council House, near 
Rome. At this “ Dance,” their Committee which was 
appointed to meet the United States Commissioners, and 
seitle the preliminaries of the treaty with the General 
Government, will submit their Report to the Nation. 
They will also fix upon the time when they will convene, 
and ratify orreject Ridge’s T'reaty. 


Life of Jefferson—Professor Tucker, of the University 
of Virginia, has finished the first volume of the Life of 
Jefferson. A negotiation was commenced with the Har- 
pers, but it fell through, and the work will appear from the 
London press. 

Virginia—In no section of the United States, says the 
Norfolk Beacon, is the spirit of emigration moving more 
rapidly thau iu Eastern Virginia. Hundreds of the best 
portion of the population of the Old Dominion are rapid! 
wending their way to the grand emporium of the Sou 
or to the far West. Upwards of 30 or 40 of our most 
prs young men will in the short period of one:month 

id adieu to our good old borongh. 


The Dragoons—The St. Louis Bulletin of the 19th ult, 
says:—By late accounts from Fort Gibson we learn that 
Major Mason, with his detachment of dragoons, was en- 
camped at Camp Home, on the North Fork of the Cana- 
dian River. No foundation existed for the recent rumors 
respecting the anticipated engagement with the Indians. 


Scientific Expedition—A party of about 20 students of 
Williams College, sailed from Boston, a week or two since 
in the schr. Flight, on an excursion of pleasure and for 
scientific purposes along the coast of Maine, to New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. ‘The party is under the di-_ 
rection of Messrs. Hopkins and Emmons, Professors of 
Natural Philosophy and Natural History, and Mr. Cal- 
houn, Tutor in the Institution. The mountain air of Berk- 
shire has a healthy effect upon the student, and we have 
seldom seen a finer looking company; still an absence of 
three or four weeks in examining the geological structure 
of the coast, and collecting specimens in Natural History, 
can hardly fail to have an invigorating influence, and 
enable the young men to return to their collegiate studies 
with increased zeal and ambition tg excel.—Boston 
Traveller, 


ORPHAN ASYLUM. 
The Rev. Mr. Barns, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is engaged to preach at the Philadelphia Orphan 
Asylum, next Sabbath Afiernoon, at half past three o’clock, 


PORTRAIT OF. DR. MILLER: 


It was requested and expected by those of the Alumni 
of the Seminary who were present at the delivery of Dr. 
Miller’s Discourse, and who took an interest in its publi- 
cation, that an engraved likeness of the author should 
accompany it. It was found, however, not only that an 
engraving could not be prepared a early to ful- 
fil this expectation; but also that one su ciently small 
to accompany the Sermon, would be of little value, and 
would be likely to be much injured by being folded, and 
transported by mail.—It was found lhkewrse that the sum 
subscribed ($51 00 by 49 persons) was barely sufficient 
to print an edition large enough to present a copy of the 
Sermon to each Alumnus ; and a copy of the engraving 
to each subscriber. ‘The engraving is published by the 
artist, at hisown risk. Itis now ready, and may be had, 
by the Alumni who have subscribed for the Sermon, at the 
office of the Board of Education, No. 29 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, whthout any further charge; and by others, 
hy applying to Mr. Sartain, on the north side of Race 
street, between 8th and 9:h streets, Philadelphia, at the 
same price given by the original subscribers, koa 

Signed, 
ComMITTEE OF PUBLICATION, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 10, 1835. 


OBITUARY. 


Departed this life on the 10th of August last, in In- 
diana county, Pa., James McLean, Esq.; aged seventy 
two years. He was one of the Alumui of Dickinson 
College, studied theology under its a the Rev, 
Dr. Nesbit, and was licensed to preach the Gospel by the 
Presbytery of Carlisle. He continued to itinerate and 
preach for several months, and appeared to feel a deep 
interest in the cause. yet being naturally very diffident, 
and sensible of the high responsibility of the ministerial 
office, he retired from it. He was commissioned with the 
office of prothonatory, &c. of Indiana county 3 the func- 
tions of which he continued to discharge for several years, 
But although he was unwilling to encounter the responsi- | 
bility of a minister of Jesus Christ, yet he never laid aside 
his religious character; and the piety which he manifested 
in his youth continued and increased, and was bis un- 
speakable consolation in his latter days. His last tedious 
illness, which cantinued for nine months, he endured with 
Christian patience aud resignation, and ofien admonished 
his family to prepare by a religious life for a peaceful 
death; telling them that the time of youth and of bealth 
was the season to prepare for death, and not when the 
body is racked with pain; for then we could not collect 
and command our thoughts: and then we need all the 
consolation, a well —— hope can inspire. 

His wife had died several years before, and he has left 
three sons and three daughters to deplore his loss, 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


ON SEEING, IN A LIST OF NEW MUSIC, “ TH 


WATERLOO WALTZ,” a 
BY A Lapy. 


_ & moment pause, ye British fair! 
While pleasure’s phantom ye pursue; 
And say, if dance or sprightly air 
Suit with the name of Waterloo. 
Glorious was the victory ! 
Chasten’d should the triumph be! 
Midst the laurels she has won, | 
Britain weeps for many a son. 


Veil’d in clouds, the morning rose; 
Nature seemed to mourn the day 
Which consign’d before its close, 
Thousands to their kindred clay. 
How unfit for sec ball, 
Or the giddy festival, 
Was the grim and ghast! 
*Ere evening closed on 


See the Highland warrior rushing— 
. First in danger—on the foe; 
Till the life blood, warmly gushing, 
Lays the plaided hero low. 
native pipe’s accustom’d sound, 
- Mid war’s infernal concert drown’d, 
Cannot soothe his last adieu, 
Or wake his sleep on Waterloo. 


Crashing o’er the Cuirassier, 
. See the foaming charger filying; 
Trampling, in hie wild career, 
- All alike—the dead and dying. _ 
See the bullets, through his side, 
Answer’d by the spouting tide; 
Helmet, horse, and rider too, 
Roll on bloody Waterloo. 


Shall scenes like these the dance inspire, 
Or wake the enlivening notes of mirth ? 
- Oh! shiver’d be the recreant lyre 
That gave the base idea birth ! 
| Other sounds, I ween were there, 
Other music rent the air, 
Other waltz the warrior’s knew, 
When they closed at Waterloo. 


Forbear! "till time, with lenient hand, 
_ Has healed the pang of recent sorrow; 
And let the pictare distant stand, 
- The softning hue of years to borrow. 
ee When our race has pass’d away, 
Hands unborn may wake the lay ; 
And give to joy alone the view 
Of Britain’s fame—at Waterloo. 


view, 
aterloo! 


THE LOST CHURCH. 


We make no apology, (as we are sure our 
readers will feel none to be needed,) for inserting 
here a translation, by a friend, of one of Uhland’s 
most beautiful poems, in which the spirit of the 
original is most happily preserved. The poet is 
speaking of the tradition respecting a lost church 
and the occasional sounding of its bell. In 


- this tradition, he finally recognises the spirit of 


martyrdom, of self-devotion, of that deep and fer- 
vent, all pervading piety, which once character- 
ized the huaseks and in the sound of the bell, he 


hears the voice of conscience, whose tones of so- 


Jemn monition are reverberating in undying faith- 
fulness.—Ch. Spectator. 


Far in the forest’s thickly wooded green, 

The sound of bells is heard, as from above; 
The rush of waters to the dark ravine 

Syeeps not more wildly;—yet can none remove 
The mists which ever hung upon the sound, 
And e’en tradition is in silence bound. 


From the lost church, ’tis said, the chime is borne 
And by the wind to this dark forest brought ; 
The path deserted now, defaced and torn, 
How many travellers once with ardor sought ! 
To the lost church the narrow ww ete’ led, 
But every vestige of that path has fied. 


“Ss late I wandered to that leafy shade, 


(here trodden path no longer marks the sod, 
My soul against corruption seemed array'd, 
I wept, and longed to find a home with God! 
In this lone spot the bell’s mysterious voice, 
With hollow murmutings seemed tosay: Rejoice! 


Darkness and silence hung on all around ; 
Again I heard the deep and solemn chime, 
And as I followed the unearthly sound ; 
My soul, exalted, !eft the things of time ; 
Thou holy trance! e’en now I cannot tell 
How all my being rose beneath that bell. 


An age, it seemed, had been vouchsafed to me, 
To dream the clouds of sin and sense away ; 
Clear as a light, a space unbounded, free, 
Above the mists, unclosd’ with brightest day. 
How bright the sun! how deeply blue that sky! 
And there a minister stood in sanctity. 


It shone resplendent in the gorgeous ray, 
And winged winds seemed bearing it afar, 
The steeples’s point had vanished quite away, 
Far, far beyond the light of sun and star ; 
Yet still I caught the ringing of that bell, 
With sounds more sweet than ever words can tell. 


Yes, from the steeple they came floating by, 
Yet not by mortal hand the peal was given ; 
‘It breathed of light, and Jove and harmony, 
Moved by the blessed violence of heaven. 
The very sound seemed near my heart to beat, 
And drew within that splendid dome my feet. 


Oh! how I felt within that sweet abode! 

‘The widows darkly gleam‘d with antique hue 
The mystic light o’er painted martyrs glow’d 
And into life the holy portraits grew; 

Upon a world of sainted ones I gazed, 

I sete the hymn the noble martyrs raised. 


_ Before that altar I devoutly bowed, 
And deepest Jove my all of being filled, 
Upon the ceiling heaven’s image glow’d, ° 
That golden glory every passion still’d 
But see, the arches of the dome are rent! 
Up to the gates of God my eye is bent. 


The splendors of that mighty dwelling-place, 
Those shining walls!—The crystal silence there 
And wonders which a creature dares not trace! 
But let them move the sinner’s soul to pray’r. 
Oh! ye to whom that solemn bell shall ring, 
Take heed, and listen to its murmuring! 


AN ANGEL CAUGHT. 


The Maga 
engaged in proselyting the people to the faith 
of the “ Golden Bib e,” he Daght to give 
additional solemnity to the baptismal rite, by 
affirming that on each occasion an angel 
would appear on the opposite side of the 
stream, and there remain till the conclusicn 
of the ceremony. The rite was administered 
in the evening in Grand River, near Paines- 
ville, not by the Prophet in-person, but by 
his disciples. In agreement with the predic. 
tion of the prophet, on each o¢casion a figure 
in white was seen on the opposite bank, and 
the faith of the faithful was thereby greatly 
increased. Suspicions, as to the incorporeal 
nature of the reputed Angel, at length induced 
a company of young men (unbelievers ‘of 
course) to examine the quality of the ghost; 
and having secreted themselves they waited 
its arrival. Their expectations were soon 
realized, by its appearance in its customary 

ition, and rushing from their lair, they 
ucceeded in forcing it into the stream, and 
although its efforts at escape were powerful, 


_ they succeeded in bearing it in triumph to the 


ite side of the stream, when who should 
supposed inhabitant of the upper world 
be, but the Mormon Prophet himself.—Roch- 


of sickness, deprived of the use of s 


zineand Advocate says, that while 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
By Robert Mudie. ° 


Mr. Mudie has already acquired considera- 
ble distinction as an able naturalist, and a 
spirited and even eloquent writer, and the 
reputation he has already gained by his for- 
mer works, **The Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands,” and the “Guide to the Ob- 
servation of Nature,” will be enhanced by 
the volume before us. We have many very 
delightful popular works on various branches 
of natural history, and in them the feathered 


| tribes have not been neglected; but, in mak- 


ing these books popular, their authors have 
failed in making them solid. They contain 
entertaining and interesting descriptions of 
the different species of animals; but they want 


| those broad and comprehensive views of the 


general structure of the animal kingdom, and 
of the analogies between its different orders, 
which constitute the very basis of the science. 
It is the peculiar merit of Mr. Mudie’s work 
that it contains, in a small compass, a lumin- 
ous exposition of the principles of ornithology, 
suited to the capacity of the young reader, 
and rendered attractive by a very agreeable 
style. Wecannot help, however, feeling it 
as a defect in the work, that its details re- 
late entirely to the physical structure of the 
different tribes of the feathered creation; 


| wholly omitting the still more interesting 


subject of their mental character. We miss 
those sketches of their social habits, their 
dispositions, capacities, and passions, which 
ode such a charm to the descriptions of 

ilson and Audubon. Perhaps the author 
felt that the size of his book did not admit 
of such an extension of his plan; and it has 
probably been with an-effurt of self denial 
that he has abstained from a branch of the 
subject to which he has shown himself emi- 


-nently qualified to do 


We extract the following beautiful pass- 
age from that part of the introduction which 
describes the beneficial effects of the study 
of ornithology, when well directed, upon the 
mind:— 

“Every production of nature, when rightly 
studied becomes, in after time, an index to 
that part of nature in connection with which 
itis found; and a bird as being one of the 
most remarkable of those productions, is 
more easily suggested to the mind than an 
other, and more readily brings along with it 
all the relations of its locality, and all the 
phenomena of the time when it is observed. 
On this account, he who knows all the birds of 
the British Islands, in their connections and 
relations, can, whenever he is so minded, live 
mentally in all the varied scenes of the Bri- 
tish Islands, and, therefore, enjoy all the 
pleasure of them, be his bodily locality where 
itmay. He may beon the bleak moor where 
there is not a shrub, in the close lane of the city 
where even. the sky is barely seen, in the 
solitude of a prison-house, or laid on a bed 
ight, and 
with all his senses dull and indifferent to 
present objects. But still, if his former study 
has been true to nature, nature will not de- 
sert him in the hour of affliction, or even at 
the moment of dissolution. Even then the 
eagle and the ptarmigan shall fetch him to 
the mountain, and he shall climb, with bound- 
ing heart and sinewed limbs, and the health- 
ful breeze shall play around him, and he 
shall look down upon a hundred valleys, scan 
all their inhabitants, and. taste all their 
freshness, till the grief of the body become 
clean forgotten in the enjoyment of the mind. 
Or, if other scenes please him more, the war- 
bler shall lead him to the groves and bowery 
glades of the forest, and the green leaves 
shall play in the scented breeze, and the 
flowers shall blow, and the song of na- 
ture shall be sweet and varied, and he 
shall anew be ‘the happy boy’ even in the 
extremity. of decrepitude. Or the sea-bird 
shall conduct him to the cliff against whose 
caverned base the waves of ten thousand seas 
have thundered in vain; and he shall look 
upon the majesty of the waters; and the ship 
shall appear, and he shall mentally get on 
board, girdle the world, and visit every 
scene and every tribe of men under the sun. 

**All this, and much more, may be done 
by any one who has studied the birds, even 


lot one little nook of earth, so in their con- 


nection that they may be (which they never 
fuil to be when rightly studied) an artificial 
memory; and in proportion as this species of 
knowledge extends to the tribes of other 
lands, the enjoyment--the real and substan- 
tial value—for there is no value but in enjoy- 
ment, extends and multiplies in a progres- 
sion far more rapid than even the knewledge. 
so that he who has studied the whole in all 
their connections, may literally and without 
any figure, be said to have won the whole 
world for his heritage. And it is a heritage 


| secured under the charter of the Almighty, 


of which the possession cannot be taken away 
by all the power and all the arts of man, 
neither can the possessor himself squander 
it, as external possessions are often squan- 
dered. In life, we are constantly hearing of 
cases in which those, who buta few years 
before had wealth sufficient for enriching a 
parish, sink down to the level of the mendi- 
cant in the streets. 

“But no man who has once acquired 
knowledge can despvil himself of that. The 
mental perception is as immortal as the mind 


_| itself, and the attempt to extinguish the one, 


were as vain as that to annihilate the other.” 


MATRIMONIAL FORBEARANCES. 


Man and wife acé equally concerned to 
avoid all offences of each other in the be- 
ginning of their conversation; a very little 
thing can blast an infant blossom; and the 
breath of the Suuth can shake the little rings 
of the vine, when first they begin to curl like 
the locks of a new weaned boy: but when by 
age, and consolidation, they stiffen into the 
hardness of a stem, and have, by the warm 
embraces of the sun and the kisses of heaven, 
brought forth their clusters, they can endure 
the storms of the north, and the loud noises 
of a tempest, and yet never be broken. So 
are the early unions of an unfixed marriage; 
watchful and observant, jealous and busy, 
inquisitive and careful, “a apt to take alarm 
at every unkind word; for infirmities do not 
manifest themselves in the first scenes, bit 
in the succession of a long society; and it is 
not chance or weakness when it appears at 
first, but it is want of love or prudence, or it 
will be so expounded; and that which appears 
ill at first, usually affrights the inexperienced 
man or woman, who makes unequal conjec- 
tures, and fancies mighty sorrows by tke 
proportions of the new and early unkind- 


ness.—Jeremy Taylor. 


to a vessel of water, when all the 


Form the Vermoat Chronicle. 
OATMEAL VS. DYSPEPSIA. _ 

Messrs Editors,—It will be admitted that 
Dyspepsia is the most fashionable disease of 
the land, but not the most comfortable. As 
a physician described it, “It is any thing 
but health.”? Of course, according to Yan- 
kee usage, prescriptions have been made for 
its cure by all sorts of men, and made to 
amount to almost all sorts of things. But after 
all the lectures, and all the prescribed preven- 
tives, many people have it, and some will 
have it till they die. It seems to assume more 
and more alarming types, and to have less 
respect of persons. Suitable exercise and 
plain diet, are doubtless the prime and ever 
to be approved prescriptions in the case. 
Doubtless the dieting system will benefit 
many. Its general features, so far as [ un- 
derstand them, must be approved, though 
some danger may accrue in individual cases 
from over-strained abstinence. Dyspeptics 
will learn after a season to abstain mostly 
from meats, puddings, and the like, and sub- 
sist chiefly on bread. This has been known, 
and hence no one article has become so cele- 
brated as the bread of unbolted wheat. But 
for one, I am wholly surprised at this, since 
another article is so far preferable. Person- 
al experience, and abundant testimony from 
others, induces me to say without hesitation, 
that the oafen bread is a much better article. 

The oatmeal is obtained from oats, kiln- 

dried, hulled, and ground. It is manufac- 
tured extensively in the north of Vermont 
and Canada. ‘The town of Barnet can fur- 
nish abundance, and any miller can prepare 
it with little expense, and any farming coun- 
try furnish the material, even where wheat 
is not grown. 
_ When prepared, the meal can much more 
easily be preserved in a good state, and for a 
longer time, than the unsifted wheat. The 
only thing is to keepit dry, closely packed, 
and secured from air. 

And the expense is actually much less 
than of wheat. In this section, this season, 
it is furnished for $2,50 to 3,00 per hundred, 
and the value per pound is at least one-fourth 
more than that of wheat, because it contains 
so much greater share of nourishment. __ 

Bread made from the meal of oats is the 
most simple, and nutritious, and digestible, 


| that can be furnished. The proper and best 


method of preparing it, is simply to mix with 
water till about the consistence of paste, add 
sufficient salt, spread in pans or other vessels 
as thin a cake as possible, and bake till per- 
fectly dried. ‘The oats having been previ- 
ously dried, the necessity of yeast is wholly 
excluded. Bread ofthis kind will never be 
heavy. Nor will it form a pasty matter, like 
that which so often distresses one after eat- 
ing flour bread; and the particles of the meal 
being so coarse, it is certainly excelled by 
no bread in preventing constipation. It pro- 
duces too, less acidity, and less distension of 
the stomach, than wheat, and the effect to 
satisfy hunger, and prevent lassitude and 
taintness, is more abiding. | 

One other quality which renders the oaten 
bread of this kind necessarily good, is, that it 
must be thoroughly masticated; whereas many 
have sustained serious loss from taking their 
meals too hastily. 

Those. who will substitute this, will find 
the embargo duly imposed in the quality of 
the bread itself. On the whole, from actual 
experience of the age" of this article, I 
could prescribe it for all who are not afflict- 
ed with the popular disease, as being the 
most hopeful preventive, and to those who 
have it, as being the best antidote yet devis- 
ed. And were it to be adopted by students 
in our seminaries, it would tend essentially 
to prolong the life and perpetuate the ener- 
gies of many a young man, destined for the 
service of the church. Yours, P. 


THE HISTORY OF ABON BECR SADIKI. 


Known in Jamaica by the name of Edward Donlan. 


‘““My name is Abon Becr Saiiki, born in 
‘Timbuctoo, and brought up in Geneh. I 
acquired the knowledge of the Alcoran in the 
country of Gounah, in which country there 
are many teachers for young people, they are 
not of one country, but come from different 
parts, and are brought there to dwell for 
their instruction. The names of the different 
masters in the country called Gounah are 
Abondoulaki, ason of Ali Aga; Mahomet 
Wadiwahoo; Mahomet Ali’ Mustapha; Ibra- 
him, son of Yussuf, a native, and Ibrahim, 
son of Abon Hassan, from Footaroroo. The 
whole of these masters are in our school, and 
under the direction of a head master, the son 
of Ali Aga Mahomed Tuffusere. My father’s 
name is Kara Mousa, Scherif'( the interpre- 
tation of which is ‘of a noble family.’) The 
names of my father’s brothers Alderiza, Ab- 
driman, Mahomet, and Abon Becr. Their 
father, my grandfather, lived in the country 
of Timbuctoo and Geneh; some say he was 
the son of Ibrahim, the founder of my race 
in the country of Geneh. 

“And it came to pass, after the death of 
my grandfather, jealousy arose among the 
sons and the rest of the family, which scatter- 
ed them into the diflerent parts of Soudan. Al- 
deriza went to the country of Marsina, where 
he dwelt a little time, after that he went 
over the river and dwelt in Geneh; he marri- 
ed a daughter of Marouihaide Abon Becr, 
for his wife, Abdriman went to the country 


{of Cong, and married the daughter of Samer 


Ali, the Lord of that country, where dwelt 
his wife. Mahomet went to the country of 
Gounah, and married the daughter of the king 
of Gounah. Abon Becr remained in the countr 

of Timbuctoo along with the rest of the fami- 
ly who were not yet married. My father 
was always travelling tg the country of Cas- 
sina and Bournoo, where he married and re- 
turaed with my mother to Timbuctoo. After 
two years elapsed, my father then thought 
upon his brothers, whom he repented having 
parted with, which grieved him exceedingly, 
and he desired his servants to prepare them- 
selves to go along with him to see how and 
where they were. The servant obeyed, and 
accordingly went with him to Geneh, from 


where they stopped; and the servants there 
gathered a quantity of gold for their master; 


‘for there is a great deal of em in that coun- 


try, from the wilderness down to the river 
side, also from the rocks. They are obliged 
to break the stones to dust, and put them in- 
Id will 
sink down separate, the dust will float, and 
the gold will remain in the vessel; and then, 
they purify the same, and make it ready for 
use. The money they made use of is a shell 
called Jagago: they are in the habit of 


bartering goods for goods according to prices. 


there to Cong, and from there to Gounah, 


In this said country (Gouwnah) my father ga- 
thered a large quantity of gold and silver, 
some of whickthe sentjto his father-in-law. He 
also sent horses, and rich 

ypt, as presents for Ali lahoma 
my grandfather, in of 
Bournoo and Cassina. My father afterwards 
took the bad fever, which was the cause of 
his death in Gounah, where he was buried. 
At this time I was a child, and knew nothing 
then; but some of my old relations told me 
all about the life of ~ departed father. M 
uncles, after the death of my father, return- 
ed to their different countries and only left 
my uncle named Mahomet, at Gounah, where 
‘he dwelt. 

‘And it came to happen, about five years 
after the death of my father, I got the con- 
sent of my teacher to go to the country of 
Gounah, to see the grave of my father. Where 
upon he said to me, that with the blessing of 
God he would accompany me. He then pre- 
pared proper a or our journey, and 
took along with us many ofhis eldest scholars 
to bear us company. 
a long fatigue, we, arrived at Cong; from 
there we went to Gounah, and stopped there 
for about two years, as we considered the 
place a home, having much property therein. 
After the lapse of two years my master took 
it into his mind to travel to Agi. In the mean 
time he made inquiries of different people 
who had travelled in that country, and some 
of them told him that Mahomed Cassina and 
Adama Anina, his brothers, were then going 
to that country. He then asked his inform- 
ant where those people were to be found: they 
told him that they were already gone, except 
Adama, who was now preparing to go. My 
master then set out, and left us with my uncle 
Mohomed in Gounah, until he returned. In. 
the mean time we heard that Abdengara, 
king of Buntuco, having slain Iffoa, the kin 
of Bandara, in battle, also wanted to kil 
Cudjoe, the captain of an adjoining district. 
Abdengara sent to inform Cudjoe that if he 
would pay him sucha quantity of gold as he 
required for a ransom, he would be content. 
Cudjoe then sent much gold to him, which 
he refused. He said to the messenger, ‘Re- 
turn to thy master, and tell him that if he do 
not send two hundred pieces of gold, I will 
not be satisfied, and my sword shall take off 
his head. When this messenger returned 
to his lord, and related the message he re- 
ceived, Cudjoe took away the ransom and 
kept it, and sent a message tothe king of 
Gounah relating to the transaction. When 
Abdengara came to hear of Cudjoe sending 
to infurm the king of Gounah of his doings, 
he became wrath, and ordered all his arm 
to battle against Cudjoe. And when the 
king of Gounah heard that Abdengara had 
come in with his army to fight him, he 
then called his men to meet the enemy 
in the country of Bolo, where they com- 
menced fighting from the middle of the 
day until night. After that they went to 
their different camps: seven days after that 
they gathered up again, and commenced the 
war in the town Anacco, where they fought 
exceedingly, and there were many lives lost 
on both sides; but Abdengara’s army, being 
stronger than the king of Gounah’s, took 
possession of the town. Some of Gounah’s 
people were obliged to fly to Cong, and on 
that very day they made me a captive. As 
soon as I was made prisoner, they stripped 
me, and tied me with a cord, and gave me a 
heavy load to carry, and led me into the 
country of Buntocoo,—from thence to the 
town af Cumasy, where the king of Shantee 
reigned, whose name is Ashai,—and from 
thence to Assicuma,—and from thence to Agi- 


from thence to the town of Dago, by the sea- 
side (all the way on foot and well loaded); 
there they sold me to the Christians in that 
town—there one of the ship’s captains pur- 
chased me, and delivered me to one of his sai- 
lors; the boat immediately pushed off, and I 
was carried on board of the ship. We were 
three months at sea before we arrived in Ja- 
maica, which was the beginning of bondage,— 
[ have none to thank but those that brought 
me here. But, praise be to God, who has 
every thing inhis power to do as he thinks 
good, and no man can remove whatever bur- 
then he choose to put onus. As he said 
‘*Nothing shall fall on us except what he 
shall ordain; he is our Lord, and let all them 
that believe in him put their trust in him.’ 
My parents religion is of the Mussulman: 
they are all circumcised, and their devotions 
are five times a day, they fast in the month 
Ramadan; they give tribute according to their 
-law;they are married to four wives, but the fifth 
isan abomination to them. They fight for 
their religion; and they travel to the Hedjaz 
(those that are pons. § They don’t eat any 
meat except what they themselves kill. They 
do not drink wine or spirits, as it is held an 
abomination so todo. They do not associate 
with any that worship idols, or profane the 


or commit murder, or bear false witness, or 
who are covetous, proud, or boastful; for such 
faults are an abomination unto my religion. 
They are particularly careful in the educa- 
tion of their children, and in their behaviour, 
but I am lost to all these advantages: since 
my bonadge, I am become corrupt; and I now 
conclude by begging the Almighty God to 
lead me into the path that is proper for me, 
for he alone knows the secrets of my heart, 
and what I am in need of. ° 
‘*Ason Becr Saraki.” 
Twelve Months Residence in the West Indies, 
by Dr. Madden. 
“Kingston, Jam. Sept. 20, 1834.” 


WASH FOR FRUIT TREES. 


A friend and patron of our paper wished 
us to inform him what is the most improved 
wash for fruit trees, and says, “If I remem- 
ber right there has been an improvement on 
Forsyth’s composition.” The following was 
some years since recommended by Mr. Ben. 
Wheeler, of Farmingham, Mass. 

“Dissolve 2 pounds of potash of the best 
quality, in 7 quarts of water, for the. bodies 
of trees. If the limbs are covered with moss 
or lice, I takea painter’s bush and apply the so- 
lution to the moss, &c., with care not to 
touch the leaves or buds.—It may be done 
at any time of the year when we are most at 
leisure. Once in 2 to 4 years is generally 
sufficient. I have no general rule however, 
but wash them as often as they appear to need 
it, which is always when the bark is not 
smooth. 

‘“‘No person need be afraid,”? Mr. W. con- 
tinues, “of this application’s injuring fruit 
trees; but it may be applied with the utmost 
confidence. I have used it for nearly 20 
years with great effect. The reason it is 


‘not generally used is that ithas been fashion- 


e departed, and, after- 


maca, whichis the country of the Fantees; 


Lord’s name or do dishonour to their parents, 


able to daub trees with lime, clay, manure 
and other compositions, which take 2 or $ 
years to wash off before the tree will look 
natural. When this solution of potash is ap- 
pier it has the desired effect immediately. 
t kills the moss, and the first rain that comes 
washes the bark perfectly smooth, gives it 
a fair, natural and healthy colour.—WN. E. 
Farmer. | 


COLLEGE ANECDOTE. 


Y| Many years since, when the late Lieutenant 


Governor Phillips, of Andover, Mass., was a 
student at Harvard college, owing to some 
boyish freak he quit the University and 
went home. His father was a very grave 
man, of sound mind, strict judgment, and of 
few words. He inquired into the business, 
but deferred expressing any opinion until 
the next day. At breakfast he said, speaking 
to his wife, “My dear have you any tow cloth 
in the house suitable to make Sam a frock 
and trowsers.”? She replied, yes. Well, 
said the old gentleman, follow me, my son. 
Samuel kept pace .with his father as he 
leisurely walked near the common, and at 
length ventured to ask, ‘* What are you going 
to 3 with me, father??? ‘* I am going to bind 
you an apprentice to that blacksmith,” re- 
plied Mr. Phillips. ‘*Take your choice—re- 
turn to college, or you must work.” “ I had 
rather return,” said the son. He did return, 
confessed his fault, was a good scholar, and 
became a respectable man. If all parents 
were like Mr. Phillips, the students at our 
colleges would prove better students, or the 
nation would have a plentiful supply of black- 
smiths.” 


INFIDELITY PUT TO SHAME AND SILENCE. 


A few evenings since, I attended a lecture 
in which the speaker introduced an anecdote, 
as near as I can recollect in the following 
words. 

A slave was discovered by his master in 
the exercise of devotion, rendering praise 
and thankgsiving to that Being from whom 
cometh all good, and was thus accosted: 
‘twhat are you about Sambo?” to which he 
replied: “Massa, my soul feel happy, God 
so good tome.’ His master (an infidel) said 
to him, ‘“‘ You fool, you have no soul, no 
negro has an immortal soul. To which 
the untutored slave thus retorted. ‘Well; 
massa, if poor negro have no immortal soul, 
I bless God because he make my body so 
happy.” The infidel was silenced. 


LUSUS NATURE. 


The freaks of nature are-sometimes extra- 
ordinary, and become interesting in propor- 
tion to the degree of aberration from her 

eneral Jaws. ‘The rarest instance of her 
rolics we have ever witnessed, is exhibited 
in the family of Michael Walters, a poor but 
respectaule citizen of this county. His 
family consists of eight children, four of 
whom are the most highly finished dwarfs 
we have ever seen or heard any authentic 
account of: There are two males and two 
females—the height of the eldest, who isa 
male, and in his 25th year, is 3 feet 6 inches, 
and his weight is 34 pounds. The other 
male is in his 9th year, and is 2 feet 7 and 
2 inches high, and he weighs 21 pounds. 
The eldest female in in her 11th year, and is 
2 feet 11 inches high, and weighs 27 pounds. 
The other female is in her 7th year, is 2 feet 
11% inches high and weighs 27 pounds. 

They are of fine proportion and handsome- 
lv formed—the head, and hands, feet, limbs 
and bodies all corresponding with the di- 
minutiveness of their size. We understand 
they are about travelling to gratify the pub- 
lic curiosity, which is very great in all per- 
sons hearing of them, passing through the 
country.— Wythe C. H. (Va.) Argus. 


A HINT FROM THE PULPIT. 


A Dissenting preacher in Norfolk™ately 
rs notice, that if tradesmen had any dif- 

culty in getting their debts paid by his 
congregation, and would deliver the bills to 
him, he would present them to the persons 
before the congregation, and know the rea- 
son why they were not discharged; as he 
knew there were a great many pretenders to 
sanctity who were notoriously dishonest.— 
Bury Post. 


Our hearts are like instruments of music, 
well tuned; they will make no melody in the 
ear of God, unless they be gently touched by 
the finger of the Spirit. 


MEMOIR OF JOHN H. RICE, D. D. 


J WHETHAM has in press, and will publish early in 
e October, A Memoir of the late John Holt Rice, 
D. D., Professor of Christian Theology in the Theological 
Seminary, Va.: by Wm. Maxwell, Esq. of Norfolk. The 
work will be published in 1 Vol. duodecimo, of about 
400 pages, on good paper and type. 

Poole’s Synopsis, 5 Vols. folio; Jackson’s Works, 3 
Vols. folio; Hammond on the New Testament, in Latin, 


2Vols. ForSale by, 
J. WHETHAM, 
22 south Fourth street. 


PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 
HE duties of this Institution were resumed on the Ist 
inst. As the course of studies for all the classes is 
prescribed, it is desirable that such as propose placing 
their daughiers here, should do.so as early possible. No. 
8 Franklin Row, Ninth street, below Walnut. 
Sept. 3—21.* 


THEOLOGICAL AND CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


THE WORKS OF OWEN, Hall, Howe Stackhouse, 

Doddridge, Taylor, Barrow, Bloomfield, Edwards, 
Lightfoot, Simeon, Jay, Fuller, Mason, &c. Horne’s 
Introduction, Dwight’s Theology, Cruden’s Concordance, 
last edition of Stewart on the Hebrews, Burnet’s Refor- 
mation, Lowth on Iseiah, Robinson’s Calmet, Prideaux’s 
Connections, Calvin’s Institutes, McGavin’s Protestant, 
McKnight on the Epistles, Paley’s Works, Newton’s 
Works, Newton on the Prophecies, Good’s Book of Na- 
ture, The Preacher, Pulpit Assistant, Henry’s, Scott’s, 
Clarke’s Barnes’, Gill’s, and other Commentaries, Rosen- 
muller on the Old and New Testaments, Gesenius’ Com- 
mentary on Jsaiah, Bretschneider’s Lexicon, Ruenoel’s 
Commentary on the New Testament, Anthons Lempri- 
ere’s Classical Dictionary, 2 vols. with large and general 
assortment of London, German and American Theologi- 
cal and Classical Books. 


Regeneration. 


| Just received an Essay on Regeneration by the Ri 
v. H. U. Onderdonk, D. D. 7 7 Right 
New Sunday School Books. 

The Child’s Book on the Sabbath, by H. Hooker; The 
way for a Child to be Saved ; Pleasure and Profit ; Influ- 
ence; Martha; Advice to a Brother; No Fiction ; First 
Foreign Mission; M. and H. Flower; Missionary Re- 
mains; Model Family; Bible Stories ; Every Day Chris- 
tian, &c. Just received and for sale by 

J.C. PECHIN, 
13 South Fourth street. 


PSALMS AND HYMNS. - 
APPROVED by the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Chorch, and published for their benefit, both 
large and small size, and in five and plain binding, may 
constantly be bad of the subscriber, at the lowest prices, 
either by the thousand copies ora less number. ; 
All orders from Booksellers, Churches and others will 


: diately attended to b 
be as heretofore — a S. ALLEN, 


THE MISSES DONALDSON’S SCHOOL. 

i re-opened on Wednesda . 2d. 
mais Institution is divided into di In 

the first, the course of study includes all the usual 

branches of Education, with the — of Natural and 
Moral Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemisuy, Geometry, 
Algebra, the Latin and French Languages , and Drawing. 
The second department is composed of younger pupils, 
who are instructed in all the elementary branches on an 
improved plan, which the experience of seven years has 
found to be the best adapted to their age and capacities. 
The Holy Scriptures are made a prominent object of 
study throughout the entire school, and particular atien- 
— is paid to the moral and religious imp rovement of al? 
the pupils. 
A few pupils will be received in the family as Boarders, 
for whom the most eminent instructors in Music will be 
provided if desired. 

Sept. 3—3t. 


PRESBYTERIAN ALMANAC. | 

WHETHAM bas in press, and will shortly publish, 
Je the Presbyterian Pocket Almanac and Ecclesias- 
tical Register, for the year 1836; containingr a short ac- 
count of the Acts of the last General Assembly—Statis-. 


Church—List of Presbyteries, Synods, and Stated Clerks 
of Presbyteries, with their Post Office Addresses—Statis- 
tical Tables of additions to the Church—Amount con- 
tributed in each Presbytery for the various benevolent 
objects of the day, &c. &c—List of Colleges and Fheo- 
logical Seminaries—Short Biographical Notices of the 
principal Reformers, from Martin Luther down—with 
various other items of useful information. The above 
work will be printed in 32mg form, on good paper, aud 
bound in Morocco. 


Almanac annually; and measures will be taken to en- 
large and improve it, if sufficient encouragement is given 
to the present effurt to warrant the expense. 


CLASS BOOK OF NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


ENRY PERKINS, 159 Chesnut street, has jusp 
published, 
Class Book of Natural Theology ; or the Testimony of 
— to the Being, Perfections and Government of 
od, by the Rev. Heury Fergus. Revised and enlarged, 
and adapted to Paxton’s Ilustrations ; with notes selected 
and original, Biographical Notices, and a Vocabular 
of Scientific terms, by Rev. Charles Heury Alden, A. 
Principal of the Philadelphia High School for Young. 
Ladies. Stereotype edition. 

It is believed that the above work will be found superior 
to any similar work before published. 

Also recently published, Select Letters of Pliny the 
Younger, with notes illustrative of the Manners, Customs, 
and Laws of the Ancient Romans; for the ase of Schools. 

This work has already been introduced into several of 
the Principal Schools in this City, and is too well known 
to need recommendation. 


CLASSICAL INSTITUTE. 
In George street, the first door above Eleventh. 


N this Institution, the following branches of a thorough: 
Classical and English Education are taught : 
The Latin and Greek Languages, accurately and cri- 
by J- P. ENGLES. 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, History, 
Book-keeping, and the Mathematics, by ANDREW 


STEVENSON. 
Terms per quarter of twelve weeks, 
For all the Branches, . $12 00 
The English Branches alone, 10 00 


A limited number of English scholars under ten 
years of age will be receiv 
Pens and Ink, per quarter, 
Fuel for the season, 
French and Spanish, if desired, will be an extra 
charge of 
Sept. 3—tf. 


NEW ARRANGED EDITION OF PSALMS 


AND HYMNS. 
and HYMNS, adapted to Public Worship, 
and approved by the General Assembly of the Pres- 

byterian Church, in the United States of America; the 
latter being arranged according to subjects, together with 
titles prefixed to each, and directions for Musical expres- 
sion. Published by J. WHETHAM, 
22 south street. 

N. B. All orders from Booksellers, Churches and others. 
promptly executed. 


HODGE ON THE ROMANS. 


gust published by GRIGG & ELLIOT, No. 9 North 
Fourth street, A Commentary on the Epistles to the 
Romans designed for students of the English Bible, by 
Charles Hodge, D.D. Professor of Biblical Literature im 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton. 
Aug. 27—6. if. 


UNION HALL SEMINARY. 


N the rear of the Central Church, entrance from Eighth 
street. The Fall Term will commence the first o6 
September. H. BILL, Principal. — 


at 


Aug. 27—41.* 


THE PRESBYTERIAN PREACHER. 


ig Presbyterian Preacher; or Original Sermons by 
_& living Ministers ip the Presbyterian Church, on. the 
important Doctrines of Christianity, presented in a clear 
and comprehensive manner, for the instruction of the pret 
sent age, and in defence of the teuth._—Profits devoted to 
the General Assembly's Board of Education. Published 


| monthly, by D. & M. Maclean, Pittsburgh. 


Texms.—-The Presbyterian Preacher will contain, 
monthly, 16 octavo pages, printed with new type, on good 
paper, and covered with coloured paper. 

I.—Price to subscribers, One Dullar. If 
vance, only eighty-seven and a half cents. hen 
copies are taken together, either by companies sending on 
through one of their number, or when one individual takes 
several copies on his own responsibility, to furnish seven 
copies (per annum) for $5, in advance ;—sixteen copies 
for $10 ;—and twenty-one copies $12. 

The Rev. Drs. Miller, Alexander, Matthews, Carnahan, 
Baxter, Hoge, R. G. Wilson, Bishop, Martin, W ylie, 
M’ Millan, oa y, Blythe, Fisk, Bovell, M. Brown, 
Sprague, Cleland, W. A. M’Dowell, Pressly, Herron, Jun- 
kin, with Rev. Messrs. Swift, Nevin, Elliott, W. T. Hamil- 


tributors to the three past volumes of this work. 

Back numbers from the commencement can yet be sup- 
plied to new subscribers. Any person having Jost, or not 
obtained any number, will be supplied, with pleasure. | 


THE RUDE BOYS REFORMED. 

just Published the above, with several wood cuts; 

price $1 88 ony 100 ; The Infant Library, containing 
twenty-four books, at one half cent each; Descriptive 
Catalogue of Books, and other publications, of the Ame- 
rican Sunday School Union, designed for Sunday Schools, 
Juvenile, Family, and Parish Libraries, and for general 
reading, price 3/$ cents. ‘This catalogue furnishes a de- 
scription of each of the publications of the Society, and is 
designed to give a precise knowledge of their particular 
character, form, price, &e. A constant snpply of above 
three hundred varieties of Sabbath School ry: ie Books, 
well bound, at from 8 cents to 50 cents each, is to be had 
at 146 Chestnut street. 


OLD JAVA COFFEE. 

just received, a lot of very superior old Java Coffee, 
* which will be found much superior to any lately sold 
in this market. Also. by the late arrivals at New York, 
a supply of fresh YOUNG HYSON TEA, of an exira 
fine eet: Alsou on hand a general assortment of 
GROCERIES selected with much care for family use, 
all of which will be sold low at the 

‘Temperance Grocery Store North West corner of Tenth 


and Race streets. 
SCOFIELD & Co. 
([>Goods sent to any part of the city free of expense, 


July 30. | 
PICKLING VINEGAR. 


ayers CIDER PICKLING VINEGAR, warranted 
to be made from the best Cider, free from any mine- 
ral acid or other adulteration, and to be such as will give 
satisfaction, For sale by. JAMES R. WEBB, 


Temperance Grocery Store, S. W. corner of Dock and 
Second streets. , aug 27 


HAMS FOR FAMILY USE. 


] 500 JERSEY and Shay’s celebrated Hams for 
family use, warranted to give satisfaction. 

For sale by BALDWIN & COLTON, 

No. 244 Market st., above Seventh, South side. 


FINE BLACK TEAS. 


tte SALE, a variety of Fine Black Teas, some of 

which are said to be the best imported into 
New York for the last ten P ge Price of Best Extra- 
fine $1 25; Extrafine $1 00; Do. 75; Fine 62; Du. 50; 
Pecco $1 do ; Orange Pecco 62}. | 

The above Teas are of the last year’s importation and 

purchase; and it is believed will be found of better 
quality and lower prices than any of the im 
the present season BALDWIN & COLTON’S 
Temperance Store, No. 2444 Market street above Seventh. 


DRIED BEEF AND TONGUES. 


UPERIOR DRIED BEEF AND TONGUES, also. 
Shay’s for sale at the 
emperanee iea an roce t - corner 

| JAMES. R. WEBB. 


PRINTING. 


OOK PRINTING, Pamruiets, Crncunars, Carps, 
Bits or Lapine, Cuecxs, and 
Printing in all its branches, neatly and expeditiously 


executed at the Office of Tur Pressyteaian, No. 9 
No. 117 Chesnut street. George street, on reasonable terms. 
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‘Phoneands to their kindred clay. 
_ ‘Was the grim and 


“See the Highland warrior rushing— 
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~ A moment pause, ye British fair ! 
While pleasure s phantom ye pursue; 
And say, if dance or sprightly air 
Suit with the name of Waterloo. 
Chasten’d should the triumph be! 
Midst the laurels she has won, _ 
Britain weeps for many 


Veil’d in clouds, the morning rose; 
Nature seemed to mourn the day — 
Which consiga’d before its close, 


How unfit for courtly ball, 
' Or the giddy festival, 
hastl 
’Ere evening closed on 


view, 
aterloo ! 


-~ 


First in danger—on the foe; 
- Till the life blood, warmly gushing, 
Lays the plaided hero low. 
His native pipe’s accustom’d sound, 
Mid war’s infernal concert drown’d, 
Cannot soothe his last adieu, 
Or wake his sleep on Waterloo. 


Crashing o’er the Cuirassier, — 
. See the foaming charger filying; 
_ Trampling, in his wild career, 
All alike—the dead and dying. 

See the bullets, through his side, 
Answer’d by the spouting tide; 
Helmet, horse, and rider too, 
Roll on bloody Waterloo. 


Shall scenes like these the dance inspire, 
Or wake the enlivening notes of mirth? 
- Oh! shiver’d be the recreant lyre | 
That gave the base idea birth ! 
Other sounds, I ween were there, 
Other music rent the air, 
Other waltz the warrior’s knew, 
When they closed at Waterloo. 


Forbear! ‘till time, with lenient hand, 
Has healed the pang of recent sorrow; 
__ And let the picture distant stand, 

The softning hue of years to borrow. 

a When our race has pass’d away, 
Hands unborn may wake the lay ; 
And give to joy alone the view 
Of Britain’s fame—at Waterloo. 


THE LOST CHURCH. 


We make no apology, (as we are sure our 
readers will feel none to be needed, ) for inserting 
here a translation, by a friend, of one of Uhland’s 
most beautiful poems, in which the spirit of the 
original is most happily preserved. The poet is 
speaking of the tradition respecting a lost church 
and the occasional sounding of its bell. In 


- thie tradition, he finally recognises the spirit of 


martyrdom, of self-devotion, of that deep and fer- 
vent, all pervading piety, which once character- 
ized the ore and in the sound of the bell, he 
hears the voice of conscience, whose tones of so- 
Jemn monition are reverberating in undying faith- 
fulness.—Ch. or. 


Far in the forest’s thickly wooded green, 

The sound of bells is heard, as from above; 
The rush of waters to the dark ravine 

Syeeps not more wildly;—yet can none remove 
The mists which ever hung upon the sound, 
And e’en tradition is in silence bound. 


From the lost church, ’tis said, the chime is borne 
And by the wind to this dark forest brought ; 
The path deserted now, defaced and torn, 

_ How many travellers once with ardor sought ! 
To the lost church the narrow ‘eat hs’ led, 
But every vestige of that path has fled. — 


As late I wandered to that leafy shade, 
~Where trodden path no longer marks the sod, 
My soul against corruption seemed array'd, 

I wept, and longed to find a home with God! 
In this lone spot the bell’s mysterious voice, 
With hollow murmutings seemed tosay: Rejoice! 


Darkness and silence hung on all around ; 
Again I heard the deep and solemn chime, 
- And as I followed the unearthly sound ; 
My soul, exalted, !eft the things of time ; 
Thou holy trance! e’en now I cannot tell 
How all my being rose beneath that bell. 


An age, it seemed, had been vouchsafed to me, 
To dream the clouds of sin and sense away ; 
Clear as a light, a space unbounded, free, 
Above the mists, unclosd’ with brightest day. 
How bright the sun! how deeply blue that sky! 
And there a minister stood in sanctity. 


_ It shone resplendent in the gorgeous ray, 
And winged winds seemed bearing it afar, 
The steeples’s point had vanished quite away, 
Far, far beyond the light of sun and star ; 
Yet still I caught the ringing of that bell, 
With sounds more sweet than ever words can tell. 


Yes, from the steeple they came floating by, 
Yet not by mortal hand the peal was given ; 
‘It breathed of light, and Jove and harmony, 
Moved by the blessed violence of heaven. 
The very sound seemed near my heart to beat, 
And drew within that splendid dome my feet. 


Oh! how I felt within that sweet abode! 
The widows darkly gleam‘d with antique hue 
The mystic light o’er painted martyrs glow’d 
And into life the holy portraits grew; 
on a world of sainted ones I gazed, 
_. J heard the hymn the noble martyrs raised. 


Before that altar I devoutly bowed, 

And deepest love my all of being filled, 
Upon the ceiling heaven’s image glow’d, 
That golden glory every passion still’d 
But see, the arches of the dome are rent! 
Up to the gates of God my eye is bent. 


The splendors of that mighty dwelling-place, 
Those shining walls!—The crystal silence there 
And wonders which a creature dares not trace! 
But let them move the sinner’s soul to pray’r. 

_ Oh! ye to whom that solemn bell shall ring, 
Take heed, and listen to its murmuring! 


AN ANGEL CAUGHT. 


The Magazineand Advocate says, that while 
the Mormon Prophet was 
en in proselyting the people to the faith 
of oe Golden Bib e,” he sought to give 
additional solemnity to the baptismal rite, by 
affirming that on each occasion an angel 
would appear on the opposite side of the 
stream, and there remain till the conclusicn 
of the ceremony. The rite was administered 
in the evening in Grand River, near Paines- 
ville, not by the Prophet in-person, but by 
his disciples. In agreement with the predic. 
tion of the prophet, on each occasion a figure 
in white was seen on the opposite bank, and 
the faith of the faithful was thereby greatly 
increased. Suspicions, as to the incorporeal 
nature of the reputed Angel, at length induced 
a company of young men (unbelievers -of 
course) to examine the quality of the ghost; 
and having secreted themselves they waited 
its arrival. Their expectations were soon 
realized, by its appearance in its customary 

ition, and rushing from their lair, they 
jucceeded in forcing it into the stream, and 
although its efforts at escape were powerful, 
they succeeded in bearing it in triumph to the 
— side of the stream, when who should 
supposed inhabitant of the upper world 

be, but the Mormon Prophet himself.—Roch- 


ester Rep. 


of sickness, deprived of the use of s 


Mr. Mudie has already acquired considera- 
ble distinction as an able naturalist, and a 
spirited and even eloquent writer, and the 
reputation he has already gained by his for- 
mer works, **The Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands,”? and the “Guide to the Ob- 
servation of Nature,” will be enhanced by 
the volume before us. We have many very 
delightful popular works on various branches 
of natural story, and in them the feathered 


| tribes have not been neglected; but, in mak- 


ing these books popular, their authors have 
failed in making them solid. They contain 


_| entertaining and interesting descriptions of 


the different species of animals; but they want 


of the analogies between its different orders, 
which constitute the very basisof the science. 
It is the peculiar merit of Mr. Mudie’s work 
that it contains, in a small compass, a lumin- 
ous exposition of the principles of ornithology, 
suited to the capacity of the young reader, 
and rendered attractive by a very agreeable 
style. Wecannot help, however, feeling it 
as a defect in the work, that its details re- 
late entirely to the physical structure of the 
different tribes of the feathered creation; 
wholly omitting the still more interesting 
subject of their mental character. We miss 
those sketches of their social habits, their 


| dispositions, capacities, and passions, which 


ive such a charm to the descriptions of 

ilson and Audubon. Perhaps the author 
felt that the size of his book did not admit 
of such an extension of his plan; and it has 
probably been with an-effort of self denial 
that he has abstained from a-branch of the 


We extract the following beautiful pass- 
age from that part of the introduction which 
describes the beneficial effects of the study 
of ornithology, when well directed, upon the 
mind :— 

“Every production of nature, when rightly 
studied becomes, in after time, an index to 
that part of nature in connection with which 
itis found; and a bird as being one of the 
most remarkable of those productions, is 
more easily suggested to the mind than an 
other, and more readily brings along with it 
all the relations of its locality, and all the 
phenomena of the time when it is observed. 
On this account, he who knows all the birds of 
the British Islands, in their connections and 
relations, can, whenever he is so minded, live 
mentally in all the varied scenes of the Bri- 
tish Islands, and, therefore, enjoy all the 
pleasure of them, be his bodily locality where 
itmay. He may beon the bleak moor where 
there is not a shrub, in the close lane of the city 
where even. the sky is barely seen, in the 
solitude of a prison-house, or laid on a bed 
ight, and 
with all his senses dull and indifferent to 
present objects. But still, if his former study 
has been true to nature, nature will not de- 
sert him in the hour of affliction, or even at 
the moment of dissolution. Even then the 
eagle and the ptarmigan shall fetch him to 
the mountain, and he shall climb, with bound- 
ing heart and sinewed limbs, and the health- 
ful breeze shall play around him, and he 
shall look down upon a hundred valleys, scan 
all their inhabitants, and taste all their 
freshness, till the grief of the body become 
clean forgotten in the enjoyment of the mind. 
Or, if other scenes please him more, the war- 
bler shall lead him to the groves and bowery 
glades of the forest, and the green leaves 


{shall play in the scented breeze, and the 


flowers shall blow, and the song of na- 
ture shall be sweet and varied, and he 
shall anew be ‘the happy boy’ even in the 
extremity. of decrepitude. Or the sea-bird 
shall conduct him to the cliff against whose 
caverned base the waves of ten thousand seas 
have thundered in vain; and he shall look 
upon the majesty of the waters; and the ship 
shall appear, and he shall mentally get on 
board, girdle the world, and visit every 
scene and every tribe of men under the sun. 

**All this, and much more, may be done 
by any one who has studied the birds, even 
of one little nook of earth, so in their con- 
nection that they may be (which they never 
fuil to be when rightly studied) an artificial 
memory; and in proportion as this species of 
knowledge extends to the tribes of other 
lands, the enjoyment--the real and substan- 
tial value——for there is no value but in enjoy- 
ment, extends and multiplies in a progres- 
sion far more rapid than even the knewledge. 
so that he who has studied the whole in all 
their connections, may literally and without 
any figure, be said to have won the whole 
world for his heritage. And it is a heritage 
secured under the charter of the Almighty, 
of which the possession cannot be taken away 
by all the power and all the arts of man, 
neither can the possessor himself squander 
it, as external possessions are often squan- 
dered. In life, we are constantly hearing of 
cases in which those, who buta few years 
before had wealth sufficient for enriching a 
parish, sink down to the level of the mendi- 
cant in the streets. 3 

“But no man who has once acquired 
knowledge can despvil himself of that. The 
mental perception is as immortal as the mind 
itself, and the attempt to extinguish the one, 
were as vain as that to annihilate the other.” 


MATRIMONIAL FORBEARANCES. 


Man and wife are equally concerned to 
avoid all offences of each other in the be- 
ginning of their conversation; a very little 
thing can blast an infant blossom; and the 
breath of the Suuth can shake the little rings 
of the vine, when first they begin to curl like 
the locks of a new weaned boy: but when by 
age, and consolidation, they stiffen into the 
hardness of a stem, and have, by the warm 
embraces of the sun and the kisses of heaven, 
brought forth their clusters, they can endure 
the storms of the north, and the loud noises 
of a tempest, and yet never be broken. So 
are the early unions of an unfixed marriage; 
watchful and observant, jealous and busy, 
inquisitive and careful, wil apt to take alarm 
at every unkind word; for infirmities do not 
manifest themselves in the first scenes, but 
in the succession of a long society; and it is 
not chance or weakness when it appears at 
first, but it is want of love or prudence, or it 
will be so expounded; and that which appears 
ill at first, usually affrights the inexperienced 
man or woman, who makes unequal conjec- 
tures, and fancies mighty sorrows by tke 
proportions of the new and early unkind- 


iness.—Jeremy Taylor. 


those broad and comprehensive views of the | 
general structure of the animal kingdom, and 


subject to which he has shown himself emi- | 
-nently qualified to do justice. 


Dyspepsia is the most fashionable disease of 
the Jand, but not the most comfortable. As 
a physician described it, “It is any thing 
but health.? Of course, according to Yan- 
kee usage, prescriptions have been made for 
its cure by all sorts of men, and made to 
amount to almost all sorts of things. But after 
all the lectures, and all the prescribed preven- 
tives, many people have it, and some will 
have it till they die. It seems to assume more 
and more alarming types, and to have less 
respect of persons. Suitable exercise and 
plain diet, are doubtless the prime and ever 
to be approved prescriptions in the case. 
Doubtless the dieting system will benefit 
many. Its general features, so far as I un- 
derstand them, must be approved, though 
some danger may accrue in individual cases 
from over-strained abstinence. Dyspeptics 
will learn after a season to abstain mostly 
from meats, puddings, and the like, and sub- 
sist chiefly on bread. This has been known, 
and hence no one article has become so cele- 
brated as the bread of unbolted wheat. But 
for one, I am wholly surprised at this, since 
another article is so far preferable. Person- 
al experience, and abundant testimony from 
others, induces me to say without hesitation, 
that the oafen bread is a much better article. 

The oatmeal is obtained from oats, kiln- 
dried, hulled, and ground. [tis manufac- 
tured extensively in the north of Vermont 
and Canada. ‘The town of Barnet can fur- 
nish abundance, and any miller can prepare 
it with little expense, and any farming coun- 
try furnish the material, even where wheat 
is not grown. 

When. prepared, the meal can much more 
easily be preserved in a good state, and for a 
longer time, than the unsifted wheat. The 
only thing is to keepit dry, closely packed, 
and secured from air. 


than of wheat. In this section, this season, 
it is furnished for $2,50 to 3,00 per hundred, 
and the value per pound is at least one-fourth 
more than that of wheat, because it contains 
so much greater share of nourishment. 
Bread made from the meal of oats is the 
most simple, and nutritious, and digestible, 


>» | that can be furnished. The proper and best 


method of preparing it, is simply to mix with 
water till about the consistence of paste, add 
sufficient salt, spread in pans or other vessels 
as thin a cake as possible, and bake till per- 
fectly dried. ‘The oats having been previ- 
ously dried, the necessity of yeast is wholly 
excluded. Bread ofthis kind will never be 
heavy. Nor will it form a pasty matter, like 
that which so often distresses one after eat- 
ing flour bread; and the particles of the meal 
being so coarse, it is certainly excelled by 
no bread in preventing constipation. It pro- 
duces too, less acidity, and less distension of 
the stomach, than wheat, and the effect to 
satisfy hunger, and prevent lassitude and 
taintness, is more abiding. 

One other quality which renders the oaten 
bread of this kind necessarily good, is, that it 
must be thoroughly masticated; whereas many 
have sustained serious loss from taking their 
meals too hastily. 

Those. who will substitute this, will find 
the embargo duly imposed in the quality of 
the bread itself. On the whole, from actual 
experience of the vie of this article, I 
could prescribe it for all who are not afflict- 
ed with the popular disease, as being the 
most hopeful preventive, and to those who 
have it, as being the best antidote yet devis- 
ed. And were it to be adopted by students 
in our seminaries, it would tend essentially 
tv prolong the life and perpetuate the ener- 
gies of many a young man, destined for the 
service of the church. Yours, Fr. 


THE HISTORY OF ABON BECR SADIKI. 


Known in Jamaica by the name of Edward Donlan. 


‘““My name is Abon Becr Sadiki, born in 
Timbuctoo, and brought up in Geneh. I 
acquired the knowledge of the Alcoran in the 
country of Gounah, in which country there 
are many teachers for young people, they are 
not of one country, but come from different 
parts, and are brought there to dwell for 
their instruction. The names of the different 
masters in the country called Gounah are 


Wadiwahoo; Mahomet Ali:Mustapha; Ibra- 
him, son of Yussuf, a native, and Ibrahim, 
son of Abon Hassan, from Footaroroo. The 
whole of these masters are in our school, and 
under the direction of a head master, the son 
of Ali Aga Mahomed Tuffusere. My father’s 
name is Kara Mousa, Scheriff (the interpre- 
tation of which is ‘ofa noble family.’) The 
names of my father’s brothers Alderiza, Ab- 
driman, Mahomet, and Abon Becr. Their 
father, my grandfather, lived in the country 
of Timbuctoo and Geneh; some say he was 
the son of Ibrahim, the founder of my race 
in the country of Geneh. 

“And it came to pass, after the death of 
my grandfather, jealousy arose among the 
sons and the rest of the family, which scatter- 
ed them into the diflerent parts of Soudan. Al- 
deriza went to the country of Marsina, where 
he dwelt a little time, after that he went 
over the river and dwelt in Geneh; he marri- 
ed a daughter of Marouihaide Abon Becr, 
fur his wife, Abdriman went to the country 
of Cong, and married the daughter of Samer 
Ali, the Lord of that country, where dwelt 
his wife. Mahomet went to the country of 
Gounah, and married the daughter of the king 
of Gounah. Abon Becr remained in the country 
of Timbuctoo along with the rest of the fami- 


was always travelling tg the country of Cas- 
sina and Bournoo, where he married and re- 
turned with my mother to Timbuctoo. After 
two years elapsed, my father then thought 
upon his brothers, whom he repented having 
parted with, which grieved him exceedingly, 
and he desired his servants to prepare them- 
selves to go along with him to see how and 
where they were. The servant obeyed, and 
accordingly went with him to Geneh, from 
there to Cong, and from there to Gounah, 
where they stopped; and the servants there 
gathered a quantity of gold for their master; 
for there is a great deal of gold in that coun- 
try, from the wilderness down to the river 
side, also from the rocks. They are obliged 
to break the stones to dust, and put them in- 
to a vessel of water, when all the gold will 
sink down separate, the dust will float, and 
the gold will remain in the vessel; and then 
they purify the same, and make it ready for 
use. The money they made use of is a shell 
called Jagago: they are in the habit of 


bartering goods for goods according to prices: { 


And the expense is actually much less| 


Abondoulaki, a'son of Ali Aga; Mahomet. 


ly who were not yet married. My father 


also sent horses, mules and rich silks, from 
Egypt, as presents for Ali Aga Mahomad 
Tassere, my grandfather, in the country of 
Bournoo and Cassina. My father afterwards 
took the bad fever, which was the cause of 
his death in Gounah, where he was buried. 
At this time I was a child, and knew nothing 
then; but some of my old relations told me 
all about the life of 5 departed father. My 
uncles, after the death of my father, return- 
ed to their different countries and only left 
my uncle named Mahomet, at Gounah, where 
‘he dwelt. 

“And it came to happen, about five years 
after the death of my father, I got the con- 
sent of my teacher to go to the country of 
Gounah, to see the grave of my father. Where 
upon he said to me, that with the blessing of 
God he would ny me. He then pre- 
pared proper provision for our journey, and 
took along with us many ofhis eldest scholars 
to bear us company. 
a long fatigue, we, arrived at Cong; from 
there we went to Gounah, and stopped there 
for about two years, as we considered the 
place a home, having much property therein. 
After the lapse of two years my master took 
it into his mind to travel to Agi. In the mean 
time he made inquiries of different people 
who had travelled in that country, and some 
of them told him that Mahomed Cassina and 
Adama Anina, his brothers, were then going 
to that country. He then asked his inform- 
ant where those people were to be found: they 
told him that they were already gone, except 
Adama, who was now preparing to go. My 
master then set out, and left us with my uncle 
Mohomed in Gounah, until he returned. In. 
the mean time we heard that Abdengara, 
king of Buntuco, having slain Iffua, the kin 
of Bandara, in battle, also wanted to kil 
Cudjoe, the captain of an adjoining district. 
Absehanes sent to inform Cudjoe that if he 
would pay him sucha quantity of gold as he 
required for a ransom, he would be content. 
Cudjoe then sent much gold to him, which 
he refused. He said to the messenger, ‘Re- 
turn to thy master, and tell him that if he do 
not send two hundred pieces of gold, I will 
not be satisfied, and my sword shall take off 
his head.” When this messenger returned 
to his lord, and related the message he re- 
ceived, Cudjoe took away the ransom and 
kept it, and sent a message tothe king of 
Gounah relating to the transaction. When 
Abdengara came to hear of Cudjoe sending 
to infurm the king of Gounah of his doirgs, 
he became wrath, and ordered all his army 
to battle against Cudjoe. And when the 
king of Gounah heard that Abdengara had 
come in with his army to fight him, he 
then called his men to meet the enemy 
in the country of Bolo, where they com- 
menced fighting from the middle of the 
day until night. After that they went to 
their different camps: seven days after that 
they gathered up again, and commenced the 
war in the town Anacco, where they fought 
exceedingly, and there were many lives lost 
on both sides; but Abdengara’s army, being 
stronger than the king of Gounah’s, took 
possession of the town. Some of Gounah’s 
people were obliged to fly to Cong, and on 
that very day they made me a captive. As 
soon as I was made prisoner, they stripped 
me, and tied me with a cord, and gave me a 
heavy load to carry, and led me into the 
country of Buntocoo,—from thence to the 
town af Cumasy, where the king of Shantee 
reigned, whose name is Ashai,—and from 
thence to Assicuma,—and from thence to Agi- 
maca, whichis the country of the Fantees; 
from thence to the town of Dago, by the sea- 
side (all the way on foot and well loaded); 
there they sold me to the Christians in that 
town—there one of the ship’s captains pur- 


lors; the boat immediately pushed off, and I 
was carried on board of the ship. We were 
three months at sea before we arrived in Ja- 
maica, which was the beginning of bondage,— 
I have none to thank but those that brought 
me here. But, praise be to God, who has 
every thing inhis power to do as he thinks 
good, and no man can remove whatever bur- 
then he choose to put onus. As he said 
‘*Nothing shall fall on us except what he 
shall ordain; he is our Lord, and let all them 
that believe in him put their trust in him.’ 
My parents religion is of the Mussulman: 
they are all circumcised, and their devotions 
are five times a day, they fast in the month 
Ramadan; they give tribute according to their 
-law;they are married to four wives, but the fifth 
is an abomination to them. ‘They fight for 
their religion; and they travel to the Hedjaz 
(those that are canediie’. They don’t eat any 
meat except what they themselves kill. They 
do not drink wine or spirits, as it is held an 
abomination so todo. They do not associate 
with any that worship idols, or profane the 


or commit murder, or bear false witness, or 
who are covetous, proud, or boastful ; for such 
faults are an abomination unto my religion. 
They are particularly careful in the educa- 
tion of their children, and in their behaviour, 
but I am lost to all these advantages: since 
my bonadge, I am become corrupt; and I now 
conclude by begging the Almighty God to 
lead me into the path that is proper for me, 
for he alone knows the secrets of my heart, 
and what I am in need of. ° 
Apon Becr SaRAKI.”’ 

Twelve Months Residencein the West Indies, 

by Dr. Madden. 

‘Kingston, Jam. Sept. 20, 1834.7? 


WASH FOR FRUIT TREES. 


A friend and patron of our paper wished 
us ‘2 inform him what is the most improved 
wash for fruit trees, and says, “If I remem- 
ber right there has been an improvement on 
Forsyth’s composition.”? The following was 
some years since recommended by Mr. Ben. 
Wheeler, of Farmingham, Mass. 

‘Dissolve 2 pounds of potash of the best 
quality, in 7 quarts of water, for the. bodies 
of trees. If the limbs are covered with moss 
or lice, Itakea painter’s bush and apply the so- 
lution to the moss, &c., with care not to 
touch the leaves or buds.—It may be done 
at any time of the year when we are most at 
leisure. Once in 2 to 4 years is generally 
sufficient. I have no general rule however, 
but wash them as often as they appear to need 
it, which is always when the bark is not 
smooth. 


tinues, “of this application’s injuring fruit 
trees; but it may be applied with the utmost 
confidence. I hae used it for nearly 20 
years with great effect. The reason it is 


not generally used is that ithas been fashion- 


e departed, and, after- 


chased me, and delivered me to one of his sai- | 


Lord’s name or do dishonour to their parents, 


person need be afraid,”? Mr. W. con-| 


natural. When this solution of potash is ap- 
apes it has the desired effect immediately. 

t kills the moss, and the first rain that comes | 
washes the bark perfectly smooth, gives it 
a fair, natural and healthy colour.—WN. E. 
Farmer. 


COLLEGE ANECDOTE. 


Many years since, when the late Lieutenant 
Governor Phillips, of Andover, Mass., was a 
student at Harvard college, owing to some 
boyish freak he quit the University and 
went home. His father was a very grave 
man, of sound mind, strict judgment, and of 
few words. He inquired into the business, 
but deferred expressing any opinion until 
the next day. At breakfast he said, speaking 
to his wife, “My dear have you any tow clot 
in the house suitable to make Sam a frock 
and trowsers.”? She replied, yes. Well, 
said the old gentleman, follow me, my son. 
Samuel kept pace -with his father as he 
leisurely walked near the common, and at 
length ventured to ask, “* What are you going 
to Do with me, father??? **I am going to bind 
you an apprentice to that blacksmith,” re- 
plied Mr. Phillips. ‘*Take your choice—re- 
turn to college, or you must work.” “ I had 
rather return,” said the son. He did return, 
confessed his fault, was a good scholar, and 
became a respectable man. If all parents 
were like Mr. Phillips, the students at our 
colleges would prove better students, or the 
nation would have a plentiful supply of black- 
smiths.” 


INFIDELITY PUT TO SHAME AND SILENCE. 


A few evenings since, I attended a lecture 
in which the speaker introduced an anecdote, 
as near as I can recollect in the following 
words. 

A slave was discovered by his master in 
the exercise of devotion, rendering praise 
and .thankgsiving to that Being from whom 
cometh all good, and was thus accosted: 
‘what are you about Sambo?’ to which he 
replied: “Massa, my soul feel happy, God 
so good to me.’ His master (an infidel) said 
to him, *“* You fool, you have no soul, no 
negro has an immortal soul. To which 
the untutored slave thus retorted. ‘Well; 
massa, if poor negro have no immortal soul, 
I bless God because he make my body so 
happy.” The infidel was silenced. 


LUSUS NATURE. 


The freaks of nature are sometimes extra- 
ordinary, and become interesting in propor- 
tion to the degree of aberration from her 

eneral Jaws. ‘The rarest instance of her 
rolics we have ever witnessed, is exhibited 
in the family of Michael Walters, a poor but 
respectavle citizen of this county. His 
family consists of eight children, four of 
whom are the most highly finished dwarfs 
we have ever seen or heard any authentic 
account of. There are two males and two 
temales—the height of the eldest, who isa 
male, and in his 25th year, is 3 feet 6 inches, 
and his weight is 34 pounds. The other 
male is in his 9th year, and is 2 feet 7 and 
2 inches high, and he weighs 21 pounds. 
The eldest female in in her 11th year, and is 
2 feet 11 inches high, and weighs 27 pounds. 
The other female is in her 7th year, is 2 feet 
11% inches high and weighs 27 pounds. 

They are of fine proportion and handsome- 
ly formed—the head, and hands, feet, limbs 
and bodies all corresponding with the di- 
minutiveness of their size. We understand 
they are about travelling to gratify the pub- 
lic curiosity, which is very great in all per- 
sons hearing of them, passing through the 
country.— Wythe C. H. (Va.) Argus. 


A HINT FROM THE PULPIT. 


A Dissenting preacher in Norfolk lately 
ee notice, that if tradesmen had any dif- 

culty in getting their debts paid by his 
congregation, and would deliver the bills to 
him, he would present them to the persons 
before the congregation, and know the rea- 
son why they were not discharged; as he 
knew there were a great many pretenders to 
sanctity who were notoriously dishonest.— 
Bury Post. 


Our hearts are like instruments of music, 
well tuned; they will make no melody in the 
ear of God, unless they be gently touched by 
the finger of the Spirit. 


MEMOIR OF JOHN H. RICE, D. D. 


J W HETHAM has in press, and will publish early in 
e October, A Memoir of the late John Holt Rice, 
D. D., Professor of Christian Theology in the Theological 
Seminary, Va.: by Wm. Maxwell, Esq. of Norfolk. The 
work will be published in 1 Vol. duodecimo, of about 
400 pages, on good paper and type. 

Poole’s Synopsis, 5 Vols. folio; Jackson’s Works, 3 
Vols. folio; Hammond on the New Testament, in Latin, 


2Vols. ForSale by, 
J. WHETHAM, 
22 south Fourth street. 


PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 
€ ee duties of this Institution were resumed on the Ist 
inst. As the course of studies for all the classes is 

prescribed, itis desirable that such as propose placing 
their daughiers here, should do.so as early possible. No. 
8 Franklin Row, Ninth street, below Walnut. 

Sept. 3—2.* 


HE WORKS OF OWEN, Hall, Howe Stackhouse, 

- Doddridge, Taylor, Barrow, Bloomfield, Edwards, 
Lightfoot, Simeon, Jay, Fuller, Mason, &c. Horne’s 
{utroduction, Dwight’s Theology, Cruden’s Concordance, 
last edition of Stewart on the Hebrews, Burnet’s Refor- 
mation, Lowth on Isgiah, Robinson’s Calmet, Prideaux’s 


McKnight on the Epistles, Paley’s Works, Newton’s 
Works, Newton on the Prophecies, Good’s Book of Na- 
ture, The Preacher, Pulpit Assistant, Henry’s, Scott’s, 
Clarke’s Barnes’, Gill’s, and other Commentaries, Rosen- 
muller on the Old and New Testaments, Gesenius’ Com- 
mentary on Isaiah, Bretschneider’s Lexicon, Ruenoel’s 
Commentary on the New Testament, Anthons Lempri- 
ere’s Classical pare nengye! & 2 vols. with large and general 
assortment of London, German and American Theologi- 
cal and Classical Books. 
Regeneration. 

Just received an egy, By Regeneration by the Right 
Rev. H. U. Onderdonk, D. D. 

New Sunday School Books. 

The Child’s Book on the Sabbath, by H. Hooker; The 
way for a Child to be Saved ; Pleasure and Profit ; Influ- 
ence; Martha; Advice to a Brother; No Fiction ; First 
Foreign Mission; M. and H. Flower; 
mains; Model Family; Bible Stories ; Every Day Chris- 
tian, &c. Just received and for sale by 

J. C. PECHIN, 
13 South Fourth street. 


PSALMS AND HYMNS. 
APPROVED by the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, and published for their benefit, both 
large and small size, and in fine and plain binding, may 
constantly be bad of the subscriber, at the lowest prices, 
either by the thousand copies or a less number. : 
All orders from Booksellers, Churches and others will 


immediately attended to b 
be as heretofore imm y LLEN, 


No. 117 Chesnut street. 


THEOLOGICAL AND CLASSICAL BOOKS. |. 


Connections, Calvin’s Institutes, McGavin’s Protestant, |. 


Missionary Re- |. 


THE MISSES DONALDSON’S SCHOOL. 


No. 216 Walnut sireet. 
i re-opened on Wednesda t. 2d. 
ass Institution is divided into In 
the first, the course of study includes all the usual 

branches of Education, with the ae of Natural and 
Moral Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemisu-y, Geometry, 
Algebra, the Latin and French Languages , and Drawing. 
The second department is composed of y r oopie. 
who are instructed in all the elementary branches on an 
improved plan, which the experience of seven years has 
found to be the best adapted to their age and capacities. 
The Holy Scriptures are made a prominent object of 
study throughout the entire school, and particular atien- 
— is paid to the moral and religious imp rovemeut of al} 
the pupils. 
A on pupils will be received in the fami 
for whom the most eminent instructors in 
provided if desired. 

Sept. 3—3t. 


PRESBYTERIAN ALMANAC, | 

WHETHAM has in press, and will shortly publish, 
Je the Presbyterian Pocket Almanac aud Ecclesias- 
tical Register, for the year 1836; containings a short ac- 
count of the Acts of the last General Assembly—Statis- 
tics of the Benevolent Societies connected with the 


as Boarders, 
usic will be 


h Church—List of Presbyteries, — and Stated Clerks 


of Presbyteries, with their Post Office Addresses—Statis— 
trical Tables of additions to the Church—Amoant con- 
tributed in each Presbytery for the various benevolen¥ 
objects of the day, &c. &c—List of Colleges and Theo- 
logical Seminaries—Short Biographical Notices of the 
principal Reformers, from Martin Luther down—with 
various other items of useful information. The above 
work will be printed in 32mg form, on good paper, aud 
bound in Morocco. | 

The design is to continue the Presbyterian Pocket 
Almanac annually; and measures will be taken to en- 
large and improve it, if sufficient encouragement is given 
to the present effurt to warrant the expense. 


CLASS BOOK OF NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


ENRY PERKINS, 159 Chesnut street, has jusp 
published, 
Class Book of Natural Theology ; or the Testimony of 
— to the Being, Perfections and Government of 
od, by the Rev. Heury Fergus. Revised and enlarged, 
and adapted to Paxton’s Llustrations ; with notes selected 
and original, Biographical Notices, and a Vocabular 
of Scientific terms, by Rev. Charles Henry Alden, A. 
Principal of the Philadelphia High School for Young 
Ladies. Stereotype edition. 

It is believed that the above work will be found superior 
to any similar work before published. 

Also recently published, Select Letters of Pliny the 
Younger, with notes illustrative of the Manners, Customs, 
and Laws of the Ancient Romans; for the ase of Schools. 

This work has already been introduced into several of 
the Principal Schools in this City, and is too well known 
to need recommendation. : 


CLASSICAL INSTITUTE. 
In George street, the first door above Eleventh. 


i this Institution, the following branches of a thorough: 
Classical and English Education are taught : 

The Latin and Greek Languages, accurately and cri- 
tically, by J- P. ENGLES. 

Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, History, 
Book-kee ing. and the Mathematics, by ANDREW 
STEVENSON. 


Terms per quarter of twelve weeks. 


For all the Branches, . 
The English Branches alone, 
A limited number of English scholars under ten 


10 00 


Sept. 3—1f. 


NEW ARRANGED EDITION OF PSALMS 


AND HYMNS. 
- and HYMNS, adapted to Pablic Worship, 
and approved by the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, in the United States of America; the 
latter being arranged according to subjects, together with 
titles prefixed to each, and directions for Musical expres- 
sion. Published by J. WHETHAM, | 
22 south 4th street. 
N. B. Allorders from Booksellers, Churches and others. 
promptly executed. 


HODGE ON THE ROMANS. 


Charles Hodge, D.D. Professor of Biblica 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton. 
Aug. 27—6t. if. 


UNION HALL SEMINARY. | 


street. 
September. 
Aug. 27—41.* 


THE PRESBYTERIAN PREACHER. 


fh hie > Presbyterian Preacher; or Original Sermons by 
_& living Ministers ip the Presbyterian Church, on. the 
important Doctrines of Christianity, presented in a clear 
and comprehensive manner, for the instruction of the pres 
sent age, and in defence of the truth.—Profits devoted to 
the General Assembly's Board of Education. Published 
monthly, by D. & M. Maclean, Pittsburgh. 

Tenms.—-The Presbyterian Preacher will contain, 
monthly, 16 octavo pages, printed with new type, on good 
paper, and covered with coloured paper. 

I.—Price to subscribers, One Dollar. If paid in ad- 
vance, only eighty-seven and a half cents. hen several 
copies are taken together, either by companies sending on 
through one of their number, or when one individual takes 
several copies on his own responsibility, to furnish seven 
copies (per annum) for $5, in advance ;—sixteen copies 
for $10;—and twenty-one copies $12. 

The Rev. Drs. Miller, Alexander, Matthews, Carnahan ; 
Baxter, Hoge, R. G. Wilson, Bishop, Martin, W ylie, 
M’ Millan, Neorg! Blythe, Fisk, Bovell, M. Brown, 
Sprague, Cleland, W. A. M’Dowell, Pressly, Herron, Jun- 
kin, with Rev. Messrs. Swift, Nevin, Elliott, W. T. Hamil- 


tributors to the three past volumes of this work. 

Back numbers from the commencement can yet be sup- 
plied to new subscribers. Any person having lost, or not 
obtained any number, will be supplied, with pleasure. 


THE RUDE BOYS REFORMED. 

just Published the above, with several wood cuts; 

price $1 88 oa 100 ; The Infant Library, containing 
twenty-four books, at one half cent each: Descriptive 
Catalogue of Books, and other publications, of the Ame- 
rican Sunday School Union, designed for Sunday Schools, 
Juvenile, Poway and Parish Libraries, and for general 
reading, price 374 cents, ‘This catalogue furnishes a de- 
scription of each of the publications of the Society, and is 
designed to give a precise knowledge of their particular 
character, form, price, &c. A constant snp ly of above 
three hundred varieties of Sabbath School ry. tne Books, 
well bound, at from 8 cents to 50 cents each, is to be had 
at 146 Chestnut street. 


OLD JAVA COFFEE. 

just received, a lot of very superior old Java Coffee, 
~ Which will be found much superior to any lately sold 
in this market. Also. by the late arrivals at New York, 
a supply of fresh YOUNG HYSON TEA, of an exira 
fine ont, Also on hand a general assortment of 
GROCERIES selected with much care for family use, 
all of which will be sold low at the 

Temperance Grocery Store North West corner of Tenth 


and Race streets. 
: SCOFIELD & Co. 
([?Goods sent to any part of the city free of expense. 


July 30. 
PICKLING VINEGAR. 


oe CIDER PICKLING VINEGAR, warranted 
to be made from the best Cider, free from any mine- 
ral acid or other adulteration, and to be such as will give 
satisfaction, For sale by. JAMES R. WEBB, 
Temperance Grocery Store, S. W. corner of Dock and 
Second streets. aug 27 


HAMS FOR FAMILY USE. 


1 500 JERSEY and Shay’s celebrated Hams for 
family use, warranted to give satisfaction. 


For sale by ALDWIN & COLTON, 
No. 244 Market st., above Seventh, South side. 


FINE BLACK TEAS. 


1 Sage SALE, a variety of Fine Black Teas, some of 
which are said to be the best imported into 
New York for the last ten PP sey Price of Best Extra- 
fine $1 25; Extrafine $1 00; Do. 75; Fine 62; Do. 50 ; 
Pecco $1 60 ; Orange Pecco 62}. 

The above Teas are of the last year’s importation and 
purchase; and it is believed will be found of better 
quality and lower prices than any of the importations of 
the presentseason © BALDWIN. & COLTON’S 
Temperance Store, No. 2444 Market street above Seventh. 


DRIED BEEF AND TONGUES. 


UPERIOR DRIED BEEF AND TONGU 
emperanee Tea an roce orner 
Seek ond Second street. 
JAMES. R. WEBB. 


PRINTING. 


OOK PRINTING, Pamruuets, Cirncutars, C 

Printing in all its branches, neatly and expeditiously 
executed at the Office of Tur Pressrtearian, No. 9 
George street, on reasonable terms. 


$12 


years of age will be received at 00 
Pens and Ink, per quarter, 50 « 
Fuel for the season, 1 50 
French and Spanish, if desired, will be an extra 

| charge of 6 00 


gust published by GRIGG & ELLIOT, No. 9 North 

Fourth street, A Commentary on the Epistles to the 
Romans designed for students of the English Bible, by 
Literature ip 


N the rear of the Central Church, entrance from Eights 
The Fall Term will commence the first of 
H. BILL, Principal. — 


ton, Weed, Krebs, Howe, and A. G. Fairchild, were'con- - 
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